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BY THE EDITOR 


As the months have passed the real issue that has 
Democracy or _ split the labor movement of this country has become 
Dictatorship increasingly obvious to all. It is between a labor 
for Labor movement self-governed, with constitutional proce- 

dures and a movement created and controlled by an 
individual—between the ways of a democracy and the ways of a dic- 
tator. The secession movement had its origin in defiance of the con- 
stitutional authorities of the existing organization in order to put into 
effect policies formed by a minority in the American Federation of 
Labor. 

The pages of history show that causes start with minorities and 
win adherents on their merits. But this rebel group was not willing 
to win on its merits but decided to tear down the home that had shel- 
tered it and on its ruins erect a “bigger and better” structure. But 
human institutions are not like material structures—they grow to- 
gether and gain tensile strength from joint idealism, collective en- 
deavor, and the common will that comes from living and working to- 
gether. Our American Federation of Labor is not perfect for it 
consists of human beings, but it has within it the capacity for develop- 
ment. Every labor movement has its periods of rapid and slow prog- 
ress and an essential of rapid progress is unity within the ranks of labor. 

There were those within the American Federation of Labor who 
said: Let’s build on what we have, adding to what we have instead 
of scrapping years of experience. And so we have done, finding ways 
to conserve the crafts so essential to a machine era of production, and 
to organize the workers of machine production and to coordinate the 
interests of both groups for collective bargaining. The American 
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Federation of Labor is not all-wise or perfect, but it has made sincere 
efforts to bridge the chasm between the American Federation of Labor 
and the secession groups. An agreement was worked out satisfac- 
tory to the representatives of that group, only to be arbitrarily scrapped 
by the dictator of the group. 

More recently at the request of the President of the United States 
peace conferences were initiated. They were suspended because of 
the coal conferences in progress. When the coal companies reached 
an impasse, the President of the United States intervened effectively 
to the end that the miners gained a complete victory. Then the Presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers, who is also dictator of the rebel 
movement, instead of manifesting his appreciation of the President’s 
aid which turned defeat into victory, declared that there would be no 
further participation in peace conferences. Despite his deep obliga- 
tion for help, despite the fact that the President’s program relies upon 
Labor support, despite the repressive labor legislation passed in many 
states last winter and determined assaults upon state labor depart- 
ments and proposals to take functions from the U. S. Department of 
Labor, this dictator declared his unwillingness to bargain collectively 
upon matters affecting him and thereby sealed the fate of many pro- 
gressive undertakings and laws. 

No lasting labor movement can be built upon dictatorial policies 
and principles. The welfare of groups and individuals must not be 
imperiled by the arbitrary decisions or the personal interests of a 
dictator. The American labor movement will steadily move toward 
democratic principles and procedures and will not tolerate dictator- 
ship within its own domain. 


Business has been promised some form of “relief” 
“Appeasement” from existing obligations so that it might be freed 

for prosperity. Tax relief is a form of appease- 
ment for Business that has political value. Accordingly the House 
Ways and Means Committee after Committee hearings on a proposal 
to reduce the unemployment compensation tax of the Social Security 
Act reported a measure which was approved by the House. The pro- 
posal had a seeming plausibility because the program was still in forma- 
tive stage and our short experience had not yet been evaluated for 
legislative reconstruction. Without experience as to what benefit 
standards could safely be provided by a three percent tax on payrolls, 
states acted conservatively. Experience has shown we underestimated 
our resources. As no federal standards were written into the Social 
Security law, different provisions exist in the 57 jurisdictions concerned 
by the law, and benefit payments vary widely—ranging from a weekly 
average of $5.27 in Mississippi to $13.76 in Wyoming, and up to 
$15.10 in Alaska. Information on the duration of payments is not 
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available, but we know that duration is generally conditioned by 
amounts paid for individuals, which means that a person who had been 
a victim of irregular employment could get unemployment benefits 
only for a short time. Such a situation is surely an anomaly in a social 
security program. Amounts of payment also have been hedged about 
by provisions relating to income earned; so that in amount and dura- 
tion of benefits workers who became unemployed were additionally 
penalized by laws that reduced their “social security” in proportion to 
their inability to secure steady employment. All these and many more 
administrative complications have prevented unemployment funds 
from performing their real purpose—providing incomes so that the 
unemployed might have security until connecting with another job. 
Because adequate benefits are not paid under existing law, some states 
were not using funds available. These reserves constitute the excuse 
for recommending reduction in unemployment taxes but ignores the 
largely experimental nature of present provisions for accomplishing 
the purpose of social security legislation. 

The proposal to cut the unemployment tax rate would fix employ- 
ment benefits permanently at low standards by diverting funds making 
adequate provisions possible. Instead of permitting us to provide 
real security for unemployed workers, the tax reduction would reduce 
the plan into a farce. No greater injustice could be done to wage- 
earners than to deprive them of the fundamentals of security in living. 

Denying opportunity to develop real security for unemployed 
wage-earners creates opportunity for a movement in unemployment 
compensation comparable to the Townsend movement in old age. 
Many Congressmen felt the need of help in dealing with the Town- 
send plan. That experience ought to convince them of the wisdom 
of avoiding a similar situation in this field. 

Neither would the intended appeasement for Business be a real 
advantage. Most employers successfully hand on taxes in the costs 
of their products for the consumer to pay—so this tax reduction would 
help little but would become a real gold brick in its detractions from 
consuming power. When the unemployed have dependable incomes 
business is less disturbed than under other conditions. 

Both workers and Business gain from adequate unemployment 
benefits. 


Some of the employers of this country have done 
Labor Should more than Karl Marx could accomplish in creat- 
Have Civil Rights ing the impression that an irreconcilable conflict 

exists between Capital and Labor. These em- 
ployers use and maintain private armies, private arsenals, the defenses 
an army in the field would set up against an attacking force, tear gas 
and other munitions. These munitions are their arguments to requests 
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for collective bargaining, fair wages and hours, and equitable ma- 
chinery for dealing with problems arising out of the work relation- 
ship. Instead of encouraging workers to select representatives to dis- 
cuss problems and consider the facts that would lead to an equitable 
adjustment, arbitrary decisions are issued, strikers are beaten up, civil 
liberties are abolished, and even bloodshed and civil war follow. 

Labor knew that such conditions continued even despite the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act and the progress that has been made in 
industrial relations, but the Nation did not realize the extent and scope 
of such policies now in effect until the Civil Liberties Committee of the 
Senate held public hearings summoning witnesses who knew the facts 
and prepared four reports setting forth these amazing conditions. 
The story of Remington-Rand’s campaign against its employees sounds 
like a tale from the age of slavery. This and many more have been 
spread on the public record by the LaFollette Committee as a founda- 
tion for legislation to curb such abuses of the rights of free citizens. 
Now that it seems likely that these same methods will be copied by 
agricultural groups confronted by industrial problems through changes 
in technology and farming procedures, it is high time to formulate pub- 
lic policy outlawing such lawlessness. Labor relations should be raised 
to civilized levels and methods either voluntarily by joint action of 
employers and employees or by public order if necessary. 

S. 1970 defines as an oppressive labor practice to employ or 
utilize labor spies; to employ or utilize strike breakers or strike-break- 
ing agencies, or private guards; to possess, utilize or furnish industrial 
munitions in connection with a labor dispute. 


For many years we tried to manage in this country with- 


Private out making any provisions for social security. We be- 
Business— lieve that with our wealth of natural resources every 
Social individual could manage to make a living—with the help 
Security of neighbors in emergencies. As we developed from an 


agricultural into an industrial nation we found industrial 
workers had no provisions for incomes during emergencies and that 
the basis of such provisions must be social. Society must collect and 
administer the funds for such emergencies, is the first principle of 
social security procedure. 

It happened that the first industrial emergency we tried to pro- 
vide against was industrial accidents. Accidents happen in all kinds 
of industries and to all kinds of workers. No individual worker can 
provide against them. In enacting workmen’s compensation laws we 
chose between having all employers pay into a public fund and per- 
mitting them to utilize private insurance companies. Most states 
chose what seemed the less difficult course and permitted private insur- 
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ance companies to insure workers for a social purpose. Private busi- 
ness must operate at a profit and pay dividends. Social security is 
for the purpose of enabling individuals to get aid in emergencies with 
as little damage to themselves as possible. Relief should be as prompt 
and generous as the terms of the law permit. Any undertaking con- 
trolled by the necessity of making profits is completely alien to the 
purposes and procedures of social security. This has been amply 
demonstrated by the provisions private insurance companies have 
injected into workmen’s compensation for industrial accidents and 
diseases. The problems of workmen’s compensation may be mainly 
traced to the alliance between these alien agencies. 

The same menacing shadow is darkening unemployment com- 
pensation where employer reserves with their accompanying merit 
system have been substituted for a pooled fund administered in accord 
with social purposes. Private profits and social purposes are not com- 
patible purposes. Whenever employers can gain personally by reduc- 
ing their payment into the social security fund, they will challenge any 
principle or any standard that increases payment to the unemployed. 
Employer reserves and merit rating result in opposition to payment 
of benefits and efforts to evade the provisions of the law. 

Social security funds must be public funds administered by public 
servants for social purposes. The first step to this end is the pooled 
state fund. The second is to guard against any possibility of private 
gain from manipulation of benefit payments. 


In the decade since the beginning of the present depression 
Relief _in 1927, at no time has the number of unemployed fallen 

below 7 million, while it reached a peak high of more than 
15 million in 1933. Even in peak prosperity the number of unem- 
ployed was estimated at over 3 millions. It is clear that relief is a 
permanent problem and that provisions for relief should be worked 
out in accord with sound public policy. Labor believes that the fol- 
lowing principles ought to underlie our permanent program: 


Relief is temporary aid to which the unemployed and victims 
of misfortune have a right—without a pauper oath. 

The administration of relief should be decentralized. 

The administrative personnel should be trained civil servants. 

Relief should be in the form of work or direct aid. 

The function of relief is not social reform but constructive aid 
to the needy to help them readjust to new jobs. 


Federal funds for direct aid should be allocated to the states on 
a basis of need and state capacity for relief. The work which govern- 
ment should provide as a relief measure should consist of public 
projects of social value which will justify the investment of public 
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money. Such projects should be the result of long-range planning and 
should conform to the requirements of standard work projects. 

Education is not a field with which relief should be concerned. 
Whatever emergencies develop in this field should be met through 
permanent agencies. Should education need reform let us decide upon 
ways and means and not permit it to be developed as a dual agency 
under relief. Should students need aid to continue their education 
financial aid should be available through the educational institutions 
with which the student is connected. New educational policies should 
be determined by citizens—not a relief administration. 

We need to guard rigorously against two evils that discredit any 
relief program which they fasten on: (1) Use of relief for political 
purposes—an evil that goes back to the Roman Empire; (2) Permit- 
ting administrators to take advantage of the emergency of the needy 
to disseminate their personal philosophies or propaganda. A relief 
administrator is peculiarly in a position of trust—both to the Nation 
and to those who temporarily lose their self-dependence. 

Any public relief program should be coordinated with private 
relief agencies and programs for unemployment compensation and 
relief for the permanently disabled. The present relief proposal 
before Congress is a step in the direction of a well-considered relief 
program, but we need a comprehensive and constructive program. 








——— 











THE OLD AGE INSURANCE “RESERVE” 
CONTROVERSY 


C. B. FowLer AND §S. COHEN 


Te increasing hazards of mod- 


ern industry have made neces- 

sary a system of social insurance. 
The dependency of the worker upon 
his job, increased urbanization, the 
mechanization of industry, and the 
decline of incomes and small savings 
have necessitated a program to aid 
the aged. These factors should be 
coupled with the experiences encoun- 
tered during the depression, as the 
disappearance of lifetime savings of 
many families approaching old age, 
and the inability of children to sup- 
port their parents. 

The great number of families who 
do not enjoy adequate incomes is 
astounding. We had in 1929 nearly 
6 million families and in 1935 about 
12% million families with incomes of 
less than $1,000 per annum.’ During 
1929 nearly 20 million families, and 
in 1935 over 25.7 million families re- 
ceived incomes of less than $2,500. In 
the earlier year slightly over 2 million 
families (8 per cent) and in 1935 
about .8 million families (3 per cent) 
had incomes over $5,000 per annum. 
At 1929 prices an income of $2,000 
may perhaps be regarded as sufficient 
to supply only the basic necessities for 
a family of five.’ 

The low incomes received corre- 
late rather well with the amount of 


* 1929 Study, Brookings Institution (Total num- 
ber of families 27,474,000) “America’s Capacity 
to Consume,” p. 55. 1935 Study, National Re- 
sources Committee, “Consumers’ Incomes in the 
United States in 1935,” p. 18. (Total number 
of families 29,400,300.) 


*“America’s Capacity to Consume,” p. 56. 
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savings made by various income 
groups. In the good year 1929 it 
was found that the upper 10 per cent 
of the families, including those with 
incomes above $4,600, made about 
86 per cent of the total savings. The 
second group, with incomes from 
$3,100 to $4,600, accounted for 12 
per cent of the savings. The remain- 
ing 80 per cent of the population 
saved only 2 per cent of the total.* 

The effect of small incomes and de- 
creased ability to save bear a direct 
causal relationship with the increase 
in the number requiring assistance. In 
1934 of approximately 7.5 million 
men and women over 65 * about 1 
million were dependent upon the pub- 
lic for support.’ Of this number 700,- 
000 * were in receipt of emergency re- 
lief and 236,205" received old age 
assistance. However the number of 
aged receiving old age assistance in 
1934 increased 104 per cent over the 
115,547 beneficiaries in 1933, but the 
financial outlay of the states rose from 
about $26.2 million to $32.3 million 
for an increase of only 23 per cent. 
This revealed the inability of the 
states to finance the burden. During 
September of 1938 there were over 
1.7 million recipients of old age assist- 
ance.® 

* Ibid, p. 57. 

* House Report on Social Security, No. 618, p. 3. 


5 Senate Report on Social Security, No. 628, 
P. 4. 

* Ibid. 

™ Handbook of Labor Statistics (1936 edition), 
p. 60%. 1934—27 laws in operation; 1933—18 
laws in operation. 

® Report of the Advisory Council on Social Se- 
curity, December 18, 1938. 
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The fact that many of the older 
workers now unemployed will never 
be steadily employed again, and the 
rapid increase of persons over 65 
make the problem doubly acute. Stat- 
isticians estimate that the number of 
persons over 65 by 1940 will reach 
8.3 million, by 1970, 15 million, and 
19.3 million in the year 2000. Thus 
they will total respectively 6.3 per 
cent, 10.1 per cent, and 12.7 per cent 
of the population. These, moreover, 
are minimum estimates, which may be 
greatly exceeded if cures are discov- 
ered for the major causes of death 
among old people.*® 

This need for a system of social 
security was realized by the President 
who in his message to Congress on 
June 8, 1934, stressed, “This security 
for the individual and for the family 
concerns itself primarily with three 
factors. People want decent homes 
to live in; . . . engage in productive 
work; ... and some safeguard 
against misfortunes which cannot be 
wholly eliminated in this manmade 
world of ours. . .. Therefore we 
are compelled to employ the active 
interest of the nation as a whole 
through government in order to se- 
cure a greater security for each indi- 
vidual who composes it.” This view- 
point was enacted into law on August 
14, 1935, when the Social Security 
Act was signed. Also the attitude of 
the American people, which is of the 
utmost importance to the efficient 
operation of the Old Age Pension 
provisions, has been very favorable. 
In the early part of 1937, when the 
number registered was not as great 
as now, a Fortune survey found ap- 
proximately 75 per cent of the people, 


* House Report on the Social Security Bill, No. 
615, P. 4. 
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registrants and non-registrants, in fa- 
vor of the pension law.” More strik- 
ing results are shown in a recent poll 
by the Institute of Public Opinion 
which found 94 per cent of its sample 
in favor of old age pensions. 

The majority opinion of the Su- 
preme Court delivered by the late 
Justice Cardozo on May 24, 1934, 
upholding the constitutionality of the 
old age provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act, clearly stresses the need 
for this form of protection on a na- 
tional scale, and assumes that it will 
be changed to meet the needs of the 
times, as Congress may spend money 
in aid of the “general welfare.” “Nor 
is the concept of the general welfare 
static. Needs that were narrow or 
parochial a century ago may be inter- 
woven in our day with the well-being 
of the nation. What is critical or 
urgent changes with the times. .. . 
The hope behind this statute is to save 
men and women from the rigors of 
the poorhouse as well as from the 
haunting fears that such a lot awaits 
them when journeys’ end is near.” 

“Congress did not provide a judg- 
ment when it found that the award 
of old age benefits would be conducive 
to the general welfare. . . . The evi- 
dence is impressive that among indus- 
trial workers the younger men and 
women are preferred over the older. 
. . . The problem is plainly nationa) 
in area and dimensions. . . . State 
and local governments are often lack- 
ing in the resources that are neces- 
sary to finance an adequate program 
of security for the aged . . .(and) 
. . . are at times reluctant to increase 
so heavily the burden of taxation 
. . . for fear of placing themselves 
in a position of economic disadvan- 


*” Fortune, April, 1937, pp. 186-187. 
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tage. . . . A system of old age pen- 
sions has special dangers of its own 
if put in force in one state and re- 
jected in another. . . . Only a power 
that is national can serve the interests 
of all.” 

The Committee on Economic Se- 
curity was appointed by the Presi- 
dent to study the problems involved 
in a plan of social security. The Com- 
mittee in summary recommended a 
plan based on insurance principles 
which would be national in scope. The 
insurance principle bases future an- 
nuities upon wages received in covered 
employinent. This tends to serve as 
an incentive to the worker to try to 
work harder and increase his wages 
in order to be eligible for higher bene- 
fits. The limited coverage also was 
a factor in the acceptance of the in- 
surance principle. 

A single federal system was recom- 
mended because of the mobility of the 
population on the one hand and the 
defects of separate state systems on 
the other. Individual state plans make 
for varied actuarial, investment, and 
administrative difficulties. Varying 
contribution rates would affect com- 
petitive businesses between the states 
and cause state standards to sink to 
the level of the least progressive 
states. The routine character of old 
age insurance makes it more amen- 
able to large scale administration and 
national supervision. 

The Committee recommended a 
partially financed system which can 
be called a “modified pay-as-you-go” 
or partial reserve system. Three-way 
contributions by employee, employer, 
and government were to start in 1937 
at % per cent each and increase by 
Y% per cent every four years until each 
participant paid 2% per cent in 1957. 
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By this method a “reserve” of $14.9 
billion would be built up by 1960 and 
reach $15.3 billion in 1965. After 
1965 the contribution income would 
not cover expenditures and this dif- 
ference would have to be assumed by 
the annual budget. It was estimated 
that this burden would reach 1.5 bil- 
lion by 1980. 

The present federal old age pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act 
differs from the Committee’s recom- 
mendation in the main, in its financial 
aspects. The present plan, based upon 
Secretary Morgenthau’s recommenda- 
tion, is more fully financed. Starting 
benefits are slightly lower and contri- 
bution rates slightly higher, in the 
present act than those proposed by 
the Committee. Another elimination 
in the present act are the voluntary 
annuities which were recommended 
by the Committee on Economic Se- 
curity and deleted by the House of 
Representatives. 

The need, desire and constitution- 
ality of the federal old age benefit 
scheme has been shown. However, 
the method of financing future bene- 
fits has not been settled, and there is 
much criticism of the present method 
of financing. 

Criticism of the present method of 
financing the program has come from 
those who favor a “pay-as-you-go” or 
“current cost”’ system as opposed to 
the “reserve” plan. The “pay-as-you- 
go”’ plan involves the accumulation of 
a small contingency fund which would 
serve as a safeguard during periods 
of economic depression. Provision 
must also be made for direct govern- 
ment participation as opposed to in- 
direct government participation under 
the present “reserve” plan. 
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The “pay-as-you-go” advocates 
would try to balance the budget by 
cutting expenditures and at the same 
time accumulate some funds for debt 
reduction. The “reserve” plan also 
attempts to make sure that debt re- 
duction will take place by transferring 
the debt to the old age “reserve ac- 
count.” Eventually both plans assume 
the same characteristics by having an 
excess of expenditures over income. 
But the “pay-as-you-go” proponents 
hold their plan would make for lower 
tax rates now. Thus the controversy 
boils down to the question of whether 
payroll taxes are high enough to build 
up the so-called “reserve” and shall 
they be reduced during the present 
period of operations. 

Federal Old Age benefits, payment 
of which will begin in 1942, are to be 
financed by a 1 per cent income tax on 
employees and a I per cent excise tax 
on employers’ payrolls. This increases 
by % per cent every three years until 
each contribution reaches 3 per cent in 
1949. The tax is levied upon the first 
three thousand dollars of “wages” 
from any one employer. Wages in- 
clude not only cash payments—but 
also compensation for services in any 
other form, such as room, board, etc. 
The employer is responsible for all 
returns which are made on a quarterly 
basis. The taxes are collected, as all 
other taxes, by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, and at present go into the 
General Fund of the Treasury. Both 
the Advisory Council on Social Se- 
curity and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury have recommended that the ad- 
ministration of the social security 
funds be taken out of the Federal 
Budget. Thus taxes will be covered 
directly into an Old Age Reserve Ac- 
count which would be under the trus- 
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teeship of the Secretaries of the 
Treasury and Labor and the chair- 
man of the Social Security Board. 
This, however, is a minor adminis- 
trative change, as the ultimate power 
over the account lies in the same en- 
tity, Congress. 

Under Section 207 of the Act the 
Social Security Board certifies to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the names, 
addresses, amounts, and time benefits 
that shall be paid. Payments are made 
from the cash balance in the Old Age 
Reserve Account. In the event the 
cash balance is insufficient to meet 
current needs, it is the duty of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury . . . to sell 
back to the general treasury such 
amount of special 3 per cent interest 
bearing obligation as is necessary to 
provide the money with which to make 
payments. 

Beginning with the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1937, there shall be 
appropriated to the Old Age Reserve 
Account, an amount sufficient as an 
annual premium to provide for the 
payments required under this title, 
such amount to be determined on a 
reserve basis in accordance with ac- 
cepted actuarial principles, and based 
upon such tables of mortality as the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall from 
time to time adopt. The Treasury in 
making its “actuarial” estimates has 
assumed 6634 years as the average 
retirement age and by appropriating 
95 per cent of Title VIII receipts to 
the account, estimates that the ac- 
count will be kept on a 3 per cent 
reserve basis. 

The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
invest the monies, credited to the Ac- 
count but not necessary for current 


“ Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, June 30, 1937, Pp. 52. 
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expenses, in direct government obliga- 
tions or obligations guaranteed by the 
government as to principal and in- 
terest. The investment must yield 3 
per cent interest per annum and may 
be made in original issues at par or 
outstanding obligations at the market 
price. 

The Secretary of the Treasury may 
issue special obligations exclusively to 
the Account. The receipts from the 
sale at present, go into the General 
Fund, and are treated identically in 
the Treasury’s accounts as if the obli- 
gations were sold in the market. In 
view of the fact that the market quo- 
tations and the direct and guaranteed 
obligations of the United States dur- 
ing recent months have been on a basis 
which would provide an investment 
yield of 3 per cent per annum, the 
Treasury has, in fact, been limited to 
investing the old age reserve appro- 
priation in original issues at par. The 
procedure of investing the old age re- 
serve is the same as was followed in 
connection with the investment of the 
war veterans’ Adjusted Service Cer- 
tificate Fund . . . the same proced- 
ure has been followed . . . in the in- 
vestment of retirement funds for the 
benefit of Government employees.’? 

The method of investing the funds 
has the following advantages ascribed 
to it by the United States Treasury: ** 

1. Securities exactly fit the “‘actu- 
arial” requirements which by law 
made the basis for fixing the appro- 
priation for the fund. 

2. The bond market is not dis- 
turbed by purchases or sales of large 
blocks of securities, nor does the Old 


* Treasury Department, Fiscal Administration 
of the S. S. A. 


% Fiscal Administration of the S. S. A., Treas- 
ury Department. 


Age Reserve Account have to enter 
the market, which may be unfavorable 
when it needs cash for current with- 
drawals. 

3. Commissions to brokers on the 
purchase or sale of government se- 
curities are saved. 

4. Administrative expenses are 
smaller. 

5. The Treasury does not have to 
be continuously in the market for 
funds or to be borrowing during the 
regular quarterly financing periods 
and carrying this cash with a conse- 
quent loss of interest, until it can be 
invested in Government securities in 
the market as and when the appro- 
priations become available. 

6. Cash demands of the Old Age 
Reserve Account can be immediately 
satisfied by the redemption by the 
Treasury of the special obligations 
and the entire plan has greater flexi- 
bility. 

7. When the heavy payments under 
the Old Age Reserve Account fall due 
several years hence, the Treasury will 
be in a position to do the necessary 
financing to meet conditions then exist- 
ing without being compelled to sell 
a quantity of miscellaneous Govern- 
ment securities perhaps unsuited at 
that time to the market and to the 
Treasury’s program. 

The Treasury’s fiscal administra- 
tion of the Old Age Reserve Account 
and the accruing advantages from the 
investment methods utilized, are part 
of the administrative angle, and does 
not tell what the reserve account is. 
The reserve account is not a trust 
fund and will never have to be paid 
back. “The account is in no sense 
a trust, and it is questionable that it 
can be called a fund. No one but the 
United States will have any interest, 
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legal or equitable, in the securities 
composing it.” ** The Social Security 
Act does not mention anything about 
a “fund” but does establish an “‘ac- 
count.” This, as has been stressed by 
Mr. Wilicox and Mr. Elliot, is 
merely a bookkeeping mechanism by 
which the accruing liability of the 
Government." As Professor J. Doug- 
lass Brown (Chairman Advisory 
Council on Social Security) has 
pointed out, government bonds held 
by the government have no ‘economic 
significance’ and no one would be 
richer or poorer if the bonds in the 
reserve account were destroyed. “It 
seems to me more realistic, therefore, 
to disregard the interest they earn.” ** 

The purpose of the reserve account 
is to effect a reduction of the debt in 
the hands of the public by transfer- 
ring it to the ‘account.’ This lessens 
the burden when the cost of the plan 
reaches the estimated minimum of 10 
per cent to 12 per cent in 1980, as the 
service on the debt will not have to be 
paid to private individuals. This en- 
tails a saving of about 4 per cent 
which would otherwise have to be 
added to an already heavy burden and 
make it unbearable. Thus the ability 
of the government to finance itself 
will be increased. 

Another function of the reserve 
account is to serve as an accounting 
device for determining the amount of 
interest due on the invested portion 


* Quarterly Journal of Economics, May 1, 1938, 
“The Old Age Reserve Account a Problem in 
Government Finance” (unsigned), (A. L. Will- 
cox). 

% Annalist, August 17, 1938, A. L. Willcox, p. 
237. 

Atlantic Monthly, August, 1938, “Funds for 
the Future,” Elliot. 

*® Annalist, August 17, 1938, A. L. Willcox, p. 
237. 


and establishes a formal claim to this 
interest. This is used in the same 
manner as the subsidy under a pay-as- 
you-go system, which is used for the 
purpose of averting the necessity of 
contributions being raised to meet 
the costs when benefit payments ex- 
ceed tax collection revenues. 

The present method of financing 
has been held to have a deflationary 
effect upon business. There is no 
definite proof either way upon this 
subject, but it seems not to be the case 
as “taxes and loans are in themselves 
neither inflationary nor deflationary 
being offset by corresponding disburse- 
ments,” *7 and this is the situation at 
present. In his budget message of 
October 19, 1937, the President 
stated: 


“Thus the public debt receipts made 
available from the sale of these spe- 
cial obligations to investment accounts 
in the amount of $1,075,000,000 will 
be used to finance the deficit of $695 
million dollars and lessen the debt 
outstanding in the hands of the 
public.” 

Another charge that has been levied, 
with more vehemence than thought, 
is the claim that the government is 
using the payroll taxes for current 
general expenses, and the implication 
is that such usage is “swindling.” 
Here is the specific charge referred 
to:* 

“Now what has become of this 
money . . .? Having borrowed the 
money, the Treasury is at liberty to 
use it as it chooses. It has spent the 


™ Annalist, November 12, 1937, “Social Secu- 
rity Payments not Taxes but Forced Loans,” 
Arthur M. Wilkiser, p. 781. 

* Harpers Magazine, February, 1939, “The 
Social Security ‘Reserve’ Swindle,” p. 240, J. T. 
Flynn. 
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money on the general expense of the 
government.” 

“The true character of savings 
must be clarified. There is only one 
way to ‘save’ a thing and that is to 
‘save’ it. You save a thousand bushels 
of wheat by putting it into your bin 
or into a warehouse. You save a 
thousand dollars by putting it into a 
tin box or into a bank vault. If your 
thousand dollars is used to buy a 
bond, you no longer have dollars but 
claims.” 

“The distinction may seem a fine 
one, but you will see at once the seri- 
ousness of it if you will consider that 
the value of the claim must depend 
upon the person on whom the claim 
is established.” 

The money, it is true, is being used 
for current general expenses after the 
liability of the government is re- 
corded. The President, in his budget 
message of October 19, 1937, as 
pointed out, stresses this, and no at- 
tempt is being made to conceal it 
from the public. 

It is well to state that there is no 
mismanagement of the old age re- 
serve “account” which is being ably 
administered. This was unanimously 
attested to by the Advisory Council 
on Social Security on April 30, 1938, 
and reafirmed in its final report of 
December 18, 1938—‘“the Council 
wishes to record again its unanimous 
conclusion that the provisions of the 
existing law have been strictly re- 
spected by Congress and the Treasury 
Department.” It seems that an ad- 
mitted fact is being proved and used 
as an accusation of bad faith. Then 
again what an incalcuable amount of 
harm would result from the defla- 
tionary effect of keeping the monies 
in a Fund. Also would it not be 
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foolish to leave the monies in a Fund 
and have to increase the debt in the | 
hands of the public. 

Also with regard to what Mr. 
Flynn calls “saving,” that of putting 
a thousand dollars into a vault, is in- 
compatible with his definition of sav- 
ings. It is self evident that in this case 
“the claim (the ultimate value of the 
dollar) must depend upon the person 
on whom the claim is established,” 
which is the credit of the United 
States Government, in which so little 
confidence reposes in this case. Then 
again ‘deposits’ in banks evidenced 
by the passbooks are not savings, (ac- 
cording to Mr. Flynn’s definition) as 
the claim must depend upon the per- 
son (corporation) on whom the claim 
is established. It seems, therefore, 
that the definition of savings estab- 
lished by Mr. Flynn could more ap- 
propriately be described as “hoard- 
ings.” 

Another charge, closely related to 
the above, is the view that the ability 
of the government to use the payroll 
taxes for current needs makes it more 
extravagant. This supposes that our 
elected representatives are incompe- 
tents and are not to be trusted. 

Among the pay-as-you-go propon- 
ents we have two diverse elements 
merged into one group. This group 
contains some of the leading students 
of social insurance, who are mainly in- 
terested in human values, and others 
who are only desirous of lower tax 
rates and are in the main interested 
in money values. The former group 
would make possible the future financ- 
ing of the program through higher 
taxes on those in the upper income 
brackets. The latter group desires to 
balance the budget, including a sum 
for debt reduction, through a decrease 
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in revenue from existing taxation. 
This later group would not recom- 
mend higher taxes. 

Most pay-as-you-go advocates be- 
lieve that the present tax rates are too 
high and that they should be reduced 
immediately. Under this plan the 
cost to payrolls, as computed by the 
Taxpayers Association, would be .3 
per cent in 1940, .8 per cent in 1945, 
1.9 per cent in 1950, 4.4 per cent in 
1960, 6.6 per cent in 1970, and in 
1980 the cost will reach 9.5 per 
cent."® However two members of the 
Advisory Council who are actuaries, 
fear that the upper limits of the 
eventual cost of benefits under Title 
II of the present Act will be higher 
in 1980 than the 10 to 12 per cent of 
payrolls here estimated.” 

Another advocate believes in initial 
higher benefits and lower tax rates. 
They would be raised 1 per cent every 
5 years until tax rates reach § per cent 
in 1957. These would produce all 
needed payments and a reserve of $10 
billion up to 1970.” And still another 
pay-as-you-go advocate has estimated 
the cost of an average $30 monthly 
pension would be 1.4 per cent of pay 
rolls in 1940, 2.1 per cent in 1945, 2.9 
per cent in 1950, 4.4 per cent in 1960, 
5-4 per cent in 1970, and in 1980 the 
cost would be 6.6 per cent. 

Thus the above estimates of the 
pay-as-you-go advocates seem to indi- 
cate that the present program is over- 
financed. They assume there is ade- 
quate exact statistical data available 
upon which to base conclusions as to 
coverage, number of aged, and scope 

” Ken, December 1, 1938, B. Orth, “Eat Your 
Cake and Have It Too.” 

* Report of the Advisory Council on Social 
Security, December 18, 1938. 


" Harpers Magexine, February, 1939, J. T. 
Flynn, “The Social Security ‘Reserve’ Swindle.” 
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of the program, and also that we have 
experience data as regards social in- 
surance. These assumptions are how- 
ever subject to doubt as will be shown. 

That the present program is over- 
financed may not be the case, as there 
is an “error in the assumption that the 
act is now ‘self supporting’ at its pres- 
ent tax rates, and that therefore they 
can be reduced. . . . The ‘reserve 
account’ as an expression of the accru- 
ing liability, is at present understating 
it by some such sum ($1,356 million) 
per annum. Meanwhile, an unac- 
knowledged accrual of liability of $10 
billion, or more, including the interest 
would have accumulated by 1949.” ” 
Then again the majority of the Advi- 
sory Council do not recommend im- 
mediate changes in the tax rates 
because, “in any case the amount accu- 
mulated in the old age insurance fund 
(account) for some years will not ex- 
ceed that deemed necessary and appro- 
priate for the contingency fund pre- 
viously recommended.” ** Also for 
the fiscal year 1937 Congress appro- 
priated 136 per cent of Title VIII re- 
ceipts to the Old Age Reserve Ac- 
count.** 

The pay-as-you-go advocates have 
accepted the estimate of the Senate 
Committee on Finance that the re- 
serve account will reach the sum of ap- 
proximately $47 billion in 1980.” 
This estimate could be validly ac- 
cepted if the statistical data used in 
its determination were in any way ac- 
curate. However, if the data used 

= Annalist, February 8, 1939, p. 229; G. B. 
Robinson, “The Old Age Reserve, the Treasury 
as Underwriter, Its Undisclosed Liability.” 

= Report of the Advisory Council on Social 


Security, December 18, 1938. 
*“ Bulletin of the Treasury Department, Feb- 


ruary, 1939, p. 14. 
* Senate Report, 628, p. 9. 
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were later shown to be inexact the 
conclusions based on it would be in- 
accurate. The actual case is that the 
data assembled has been shown to be 
inaccurate. 

Accurate coverage estimates are of 
vital importance in estimating costs. 
The Census of 1930 served as a basis 
for estimating the number of employ- 
ees who would be covered under Title 
VIII for tax purposes and the esti- 
mated coverage was 25,804,000.” 
This served as the basis for computing 
the benefits and the reserve. The 
Treasury has estimated, “The mem- 
bership of the covered groups as of 
June 30, 1937 . . . at approximately 
26,375,000 lives, including those who 
will not become eligible for annuity 
payments. . . . On the basis of fu- 
ture population growth it is assumed 
that the membership eligible for an- 
nuities will increase about 250,000 
lives each year until coverage reaches 
35,000,000 lives (1972) and will re- 
main constant thereafter.” * It 
should be mentioned that approxi- 
mately 42,000,000 persons are now 
covered under Title VIII; a figure 
well in excess of the maximum esti- 
mate of the U. S. Treasury coverage. 
The reason for the discrepancy be- 
tween the estimated and the actual 
coverage is due to the continuous 
shifting of employees from non-cov- 
ered to covered employments. 

Not only the coverage but the esti- 
mated number of pension eligibles is 
held to be inaccurate. The failure to 
take into account the mobility of labor 
and the resultant shifting from non- 
covered to covered employment is also 
responsible for this error. Thus dis- 


™ Senate Report, 628, p. 26. 
* Annual Report of the Secretary of Treasury, 
June 30, 1937, Pp. 52. 
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crepancies of over 50 per cent result 
between the Committee on Economic 
Security and the Social Science Re- 
search Council with reference to the 
number of pension eligibles. 


ELIGIBLE FOR PENSIONS * 


Committee on Social Science 
Year Economic Security Research Council 
1950 1,680,000 2,000,000-2,200,000 
1960 3,528,000 3,000,000-5,300,000 
1970 4,705,000 8,000,000-8,500,000 
1980 and 
thereafter 5,912,000 13,000,000- 


The number of persons over 65 
was estimated at 17 million or 11.3 
per cent of the total population * by 
1980. A more recent estimate by the 
National Resources Committee indi- 
cates that by 1980 we may have 22,- 
000,000 persons aged over 65, rep- 
resenting 14 to 16 percent of the total 
population.*° 

While estimates of coverage, pen- 
sion eligibles, and the number of those 
over 65 have been characterized by 
tremendous errors the Treasury has 
correctly estimated that, obviously, it 
is impossible to forecast with any 
great accuracy the amount of benefits 
which will become payable many years 
in the future. Past experience will 
never prove to be a precise index of 
the amount of future benefit pay- 
ments, but nevertheless, periodic val- 
uation will reflect probable future 
costs with sufficient accuracy to serve 
all practical purposes. The purpose 
of periodic actuarial valuation is to 
measure probable costs as accurately 


™ New York Times, October 2, 1938, “U. S. 
Pension Figures Termed Too Small,” p. 48. 

™ House of Representatives, Social Security 
Bill, Report 615, p. 4. 

* Advisory Council on Social Security, Decem- 
ber 18, 1938. 
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as possible.** The Treasury in mak- 
ing its actuarial estimates assumes an 
average retirement age of 6634 years 
which is not exact but seems to be a 
conservative estimate, and the Treas- 
ury feels that by appropriating 95 
percent of Title VIII receipts to the 
old age “reserve’’ account it can be 
kept on a 3 percent basis. Thus it 
can be seen that the Treasury has 
little confidence that the expected esti- 
mated reserves will materialize. 
From all indications it seems that the 
attempt is to appropriate as much as 
possible of the Title VIII receipts to 
the “reserve” account in order to 
avoid any malicious charges rather 
than depending upon the estimates to 
“work out.” “The 1935 estimates 
frankly included a large amount of 
guess-work. Without more facts any 
estimate today would be chiefly con- 
jecture.”’ * 

Thus with the errors in the esti- 
mates upon which the present pro- 
gram is based, it seems to be impos- 
sible to state or accept as definite 
conclusions as to reserves based on 
them. Old Age insurance of neces- 
sity holds dangers which are im- 
measurably greater than the dangers 
lurking in any other system of sound 
insurance.** And according to Prof. 
J. Douglas Brown, “we can’t cut this 
financing of old age insurance too fine 
—the engineers have what they call 
the factors of safety. It seems to 
me that it is moving a little too fast 
to expand benefits pretty broadly and 
at the same time hold taxes down.” * 


“= Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, June 30, 1937, Pp. 50. 

® Atlantic Monthly, August, 1938, T. H. Eliot, 
“Funds for the Future,” p. 230. 

* Annalist, August 31, 1938, A. L. Willcox, 
“Basic Policies.” 

“ American Forum of the Air, Prof. J. D. 
Brown, radio discussion, p. 11. 
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The recommendation of the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, Advisory Council 
on Social Security, and the Social Se- 
curity Board all recommend an exten- 
sion of the present program. This is 
necessary to eliminate the present dual 
system which is a result of inadequate 
coverage and the low benefits paid to 
contributors. Those receiving old 
age assistance, or pensions, receive 
higher benefits and make no contri- 
butions. These recipients, however, 
have to go through a “means test” 
which contributory insurance tries to 
eliminate. This is not possible with 
the low contributory benefits which 
will have to be supplemented with 
state assistance. While the recom- 
mendations of the above three groups 
differ as to specific features, the gen- 
eral recommendations are similar. 

1. Higher average benefits during 
the early years than now provided 
for. 

2. Begin paying benefits before 
January 1, 1942. 

3. Supplementary benefits to wives 
of recipients and to widows as long 
as they do not remarry. 

4. Lower earning requirements for 
eligibility,** or allow accumulation of 
benefits for workers after 65. 

5. Direct Federal participation at 
some future time which would elimi- 
nate the necessity of large reserves. 

6. Immediate action to include all 
non-covered groups except agricul- 
tural workers and domestics; the 
problem of whose coverage has first 
to be studied. 

Thus viewing the program as dy- 


*% 20 Century Fund, New York Times, July 11, 
1937, “Security Act Held Far Too Limited.” 

* Report of the Advisory Council on Social 
Security, December 18, 1938. 

Summary of Social Security Board Report 
to the President, January 16, 1939. 
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namic with the above recommenda- 
tions in mind, it is possible to say that 
the $47 billion reserve will never be 
built up. The significance of the Re- 
serve Account in the next few years is 
to be considered also in the light of 
possible modification in the present 
system. .. . Any such measures 
would increase the cost of the pro- 
gram and would have an important 
bearing on provision for a reserve 

. it is obvious that the tax rate 
not specified in the act would not yield 
funds even at these early periods, for 
accumulation of reserves of the size 
which has been estimated for these or 
later dates.* 

Also according to the Twentieth 
Century Fund, “It is somewhat prob- 
lematic whether a reserve of the neces- 
sary magnitude will ever be accumu- 
lated.” * 

Professor Brown believes, ‘‘Any- 
thing like a $47 billion reserve seems 
to me an illusion, you might say a 
mirage, but the more you study the 
problem the more the possibility of 
the mirage materializing disappears. 
For this reason I have ceased to worry 
about a large reserve. Rather, I agree 
with the Advisory Council that we 
should have a contingent reserve.” *° 

The Advisory Council, at present, 
only recommended that Title VIII re- 
ceipts should be covered directly into 
an old age trust account instead of 
into the Treasury’s General Fund as 
at present. This has also been rec- 
ommended to Congress by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. ‘However, it 
is recommended that these funds con- 


* Second Annual Report of the Social Security 
Board, June 30, 1937, P. 4. 

* Twentieth Century Fund, New York Times, 
op. cit. 

* American Forum of the Air, p. 11. 
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tinue to be invested in securities of 
the Federal government as at pres- 
ent.”” No change in the tax rates was 
recommended and a majority of the 
Council felt that, “In view of the 
probable increase in the immediate 
cash outlay to begin in 1940 which the 
Council’s recommendation of benefits 
will entail, it is conservative policy to 
continue the taxes now provided in the 
present Act. It seems the part of 
wisdom to make changes, as war- 
ranted on the basis of more certain 
knowledge.” *° This knowledge on 
tax collection under varying condi- 
tions, extended coverage, and new 
types of benefits will be obtained dur- 
ing the interim period up to 1942, 
when recommendations may be pos- 
sible, but information will not be avail- 
able for some time. 

On March 24 of this year the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury suggested to 
Congress some changes in the present 
tax schedule. Instead of the increase 
of 4 percent in 1940 as now provided 
in the Act, three alternatives were 
recommended. One provided for an 
increase of %4 percent each in 1940, 
1941, and 1942 with the present 
schedule being followed thereafter. 
The second alternative made provi- 
sion for an increase of 1/6 of one 
percent in each of the above three 
years with the present schedule being 
followed thereafter. The third pro- 
posal omits the scheduled change to 
1% percent in 1940, 1941, and 1942, 
but steps up the rates in 1943 and 
thereafter. 

Of the above proposals, which it is 
asserted will aid business, the first 
one provides for an average rate of 
14 percent and can be said to be no 


“Report of the Advisory Council on Social 
Security, December 18, 1938. 
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reform. The second proposal results 
in a total saving of %4 of 1 percent 
over three years. The last proposal 
which defers the raising of rates until 
1943 is the only real concession. 

The deferring of the tax increases 
until 1943, business’s sole concession, 
may be compared with the recommen- 
dation of the Advisory Council on 
Social Security, namely, that the taxes 
in the present Act be continued, a 
point which the Social Security Board 
heartily affirmed.** However, the 
Council bases this view, aside from 
the inadequate data now present for 
decision, upon an advancement of 
the date of the payment of benefits, 
increased benefits, and increased cov- 
erage. Thus it must be assumed that 
the above proposals by Secretary 
Morgenthau imply no change in the 
present Act, aside from taxes, as has 
been considered necessary by the Ad- 
visory Council on Social Security. 

It is true that any lowering of tax 
rates is of immediate, though not nec- 
essarily of lasting, benefit or relief to 
business. In the present case, where 
there is very little knowledge of the 
subject dealt with, a change is in no 
sense a reform and may be harmful 
in its effects in a space of a few years. 

The proposals of the Advisory 
Council on Social Security with ref- 
erence to the stepping up of the date 
of benefit payments, increasing bene- 
fit payments, and extending the cov- 
erage would be of greater aid to busi- 
ness. This would place purchasing 
power in the hands of the many and 
change their desires to “effective de- 
mand.” Stepping up the date of bene- 
fits would result in lower eligibility 
requirements, which in turn would re- 


“Third Annual Report of the Social Security 
Board, 1938, pp. 17, 18, 38. 
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sult in a shift of many who now re- 
ceive state aid to their earned federal 
benefits. The end result of all this 
would be, in conjunction with the er- 
rors in actuarial estimation, to do 
away with the $47 billion bookkeep- 
ing entry. Also the burden upon the 
states would be lessened with the lib- 
eralization of the benefits of the Fed- 
eral Act, and lower state tax rates 
could be enjoyed by business. Further- 
more, this would prevent our tamper- 
ing with something about which we 
have inadequate information and have 
no experience data. 

If changes were to be made, no 
alternatives should have been given 
Congress, for it is the duty of the re- 
sponsible party, the Secretary of the 
Treasury in this case, to make a defi- 
nite recommendation based upon facts 
and not mere guesses. In the present 
instance the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is saying, “Your guess is as good 
as mine, boys.” 


Conclusion 


It may be reiterated that our so- 
ciety is dynamic and the Old Age In- 
surance Act will be expanded to meet 
the needs of the people and the times. 
The effects of such extensions plus the 
errors originally made in the esti- 
mates of coverage and eligibles for 
federal old age pensions will cut down 
the future fantastic $47 billion ‘“‘mi- 
rage” which is accepted as fact by 
some and expected to appear in 1980. 
Not only do the actuaries lack first 
hand experience about social insurance 
statistics, but, “health insurance may 
upset the mortality tables.” * 

Thus the argument turns out not to 
be between those advocating a “pay- 


“ Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, June 30, 1937, p. 54. 
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as-you-go”’ system and those advoca- 
ting a “reserve” form of financing. It 
rather backs down to, shall we reduce 
payroll taxes now, with our inade- 
quate statistical data, or shall we keep 
the same payroll taxes until we have 
more adequate data and can see how 
an expanded, and somewhat more sta- 
ble, program operates under varying 
conditions. ‘‘It seems to me you 
might run too far; we can’t cut this 
financing of old age insurance too fine. 
You know, the engineers have what 
they call factors of safety, and the 
majority of my colleagues in the Ad- 
visory Council felt it was necessary to 
step up the contributions to 1% per- 
cent in 1940, and then in 1941 and 
1942 we shall have a broader basis of 
experience. It seems to me that it is 
moving a little too fast to expand 


benefits pretty broadly, and at the 
same time hold taxes down.” * 

The merits of the $47 billion 
“bogey” is that it has left us with a 
“margin of safety” even after all our 
wrong “guesses” and still allows the 
program to be expanded in scope. 
Since the “reserve” is merely ficti- 
tious and will in the near future as- 
sume the characteristics of a some- 
what modified “pay-as-you-go,” or 
partial reserve, plan there will be need 
for direct Federal financial participa- 
tion. This will be possible and desira- 
ble, since the whole nation will benefit 
materially and socially by an expanded 
program of social insurance. 


“American Forum of the Air, Prof. J. D. 
Brown in a radio discussion, p. 4. 

“ Advisory Council on Social Security, Decem- 
ber 78, 1938. 
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Through the ever-rising din 
Drive the white-hot rivets in. 


On your ledge, a thousand feet 
Above a pigmy-crowded street. 


Clamp the swinging beams in place, 
Sweat and grime upon your face. 


Raise the latticed skeleton 
Upward to the blistering sun. 


Throw your easy, daring strength 
Into every measured length. 


Whistle . . 


. sing . 


. an inch, or two, 


Between eternity and you. 


—KaTHERINE EDELMAN, Spirit. 








WHY UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION? 


The Purpose of Unemployment 
Compensation 


NEMPLOYMENT compen- 
sation is that part of the So- 
cial Security program which 

was designed to provide the worker 
some security against the hazard of 
unemployment. Wages are too low to 
permit the majority of wage earners 
to build their own protection in sav- 
ings, and the major causes of unem- 
ployment, business depressions, 
changes in methods of production, and 
seasonal operation, are entirely out of 
their control. The years of unemploy- 
ment experience since 1920, years of 
good business as well as of depression, 
have demonstrated conclusively that 
the problem of unemployment is na- 
tional, not personal, in scope. Many 
workers, able and anxious to work 
have been unemployed months on end, 
despite their best efforts to find jobs. 
The purpose of unemployment com- 
pensation is to provide the worker 
who is temporarily unemployed 
through no fault of his own, with a 
steady income sufficient to buy the nec- 
essaries without stripping him of all 
savings and reducing him to a state of 
dependency. The cost of providing 
this income can best be borne when it 
is widely distributed. A national 
pooled fund from which all unem- 
ployment benefits are paid would op- 
erate with smaller cost and greater 
surety than the present federal-state 
system which relies on state funds, 
with their wide differences in receipts 
and benefit payments. In those states 
which operate on an employer reserve 
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system with a very small pool to sup- 
plement the individual accounts the 
workers’ interest is still further men- 
aced. With almost no distribution of 
the unemployment risk, he may find 
his employer’s reserves unable to pay 
the benefits due him and the subsi- 
diary pool insufficient to make up the 
loss. 


Defects in Laws Hamper Purpose 


The first year of experience in pay- 
ing benefits for most states revealed 
many defects in state laws. Certain 
amendments were necessary to sim- 
plify administrative procedures, to 
pay benefit checks more promptly, to 
eliminate the payment of absurdly 
small benefit amounts and to increase 
the number of weeks over which bene- 
fits are payable in order that the com- 
pensation might serve a really useful 
purpose. All of these amendments 
would carry out the intention of the 
unemployment compensation laws. 

In many states, however, interested 
employers’ groups have put heavy 
pressure on legislatures to amend the 
laws in ways injurious to the workers 
for whose protection compensation 
was devised. The “simplification” 
urged by these groups was in the di- 
rection of reducing weekly benefit 
payments and increasing the number 
of disqualifications for benefits. The 
primary motive behind these propos- 
als was to reduce benefit payments in 
order that employers could show an 
apparent stabilization of employment 
and win tax reductions under the 
“merit” or “experience” rating 
schemes of most states. 
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Merit Rating is Directly Injurious to 
the Purpose of Unemployment 
Compensation 


“Merit Rating” has no legitimate 
place in a program of unemployment 
compensation. It is a scheme for vary- 
ing the tax rate which employers pay 
in relation to some index, supposedly 
showing the degree to which they have 
stabilized employment. The difficul- 
ties and defects are numerous. No 
satisfactory index has been devised 
which would show real stability of 
employment and would not allow a 
juggling of figures to give the ap- 
pearance of stability when actually as 
many people were unemployed as be- 
fore. It “merit rating’ operates only 
to reduce tax payments of some em- 
ployers and not to increase that of 
others, the inevitable result will be 
smaller total collections for the fund 
without equivalent reductions in bene- 
fit payments, and therefore a threat 
to the benefits of all workers. If 
“merit rating” provides also for in- 
creases in rates paid by employers 
whose employment indices are un- 
stable, employers in some industries 
which by their nature are less regu- 
lar in operation and therefore in em- 
ployment, will pay rates much heavier 
than those borne by more favored 
industries, such as public utilities. 
Smaller employers will suffer in com- 
petition with large concerns which are 
better able to develop subsidiary lines 
of employment and so gain the ap- 
pearance of stable employment. The 
higher rates may be prohibitive for 
many employers in important indus- 
tries such as construction. To drive 
them out of business would only in- 
crease the unemployment problem. 
The reasonable solution of the prob- 
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lem is to spread the unemployment 
risk over industry generally. Then 
like other costs of production, it 
would be paid by consumers in the 
prices of the articles they buy. 

One of the worst features of “merit 
rating” is the direct incentive it gives 
employers to keep benefit payments 
small in order that they may not be 
called upon to make further payments 
to the compensation fund. The pay- 
ments are kept small, not by reducing 
actual unemployment but by avoiding 
payments to unemployed workers 
through various ingenious devices. 
This immediately defeats the purpose 
of unemployment compensation which 
is to provide for unemployed workers. 


Benefits and Tax Rates 


Benefit payments in every state are 
too low to be adequate for reasonable 
unemployment security. Every com- 
ment on the situation admits that fact. 
Yet in the face of low benefits there is 
persistent pressure for a reduction of 
the payroll taxes. Because benefit 
payments have been so meager, excess 
reserves have accumulated in many 
states. Employers’ groups have been 
working both in the states and with 
members of Congress to get tax re- 
ductions which will wipe out those re- 
serves. The American Federation of 
Labor, State Federations, and affli- 
ated national and international unions 
have been making every effort to de- 
feat these pernicious proposals. At 
present the federal 3 per cent tax on 
payrolls of employers of eight or 
more persons effectively prevents 
state tax reductions because an em- 
ployer gets the 2.7 per cent credit 
against his 3 per cent tax only if the 
state tax rate is at least 2.7 per cent. 
Efforts are therefore being concen- 
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trated on reducing the federal tax 
rate. 

Lowering the federal tax rate 
would seriously weaken the entire un- 
employment compensation system. It 
was only after competitive conditions 
were equalized by the uniform federal 
tax that states were willing to enact 
unemployment compensation laws at 
all. If the federal tax were uniformly 
reduced for all employers, the states 
would follow suit with equivalent re- 
ductions and those in which the funds 
are already strained would reduce 
benefits or face bankruptcy. If the tax 
should be reduced on a “state merit 
rating” basis allowing extra credit 
for employers in those states which 
have built up specified reserves and 
met certain minimum benefit stand- 
ards, there will be different tax rates 
in the states. The states whose indus- 
trial structure renders them most vul- 
nerable to business changes will be 
unable to reduce tax rates when neigh- 
boring states do so. The result will 
be competitive handicaps for employ- 
ers in some states and even greater 
pressure for a general tax reduction 
or abandonment of the minimum 
benefit standards imposed. No state 
would be willing to establish stand- 
ards better than the required minima, 
if to do so would reduce its reserves 
and delay the tax reductions it could 
start otherwise. The result would 
be a freezing of benefits at undesir- 
ably low levels. 

On the basis of a year’s benefit ex- 
perience these proposals for tax re- 
ductions are incredible. Any state 
can quickly reduce its excess reserves 
to reasonable amounts by liberalizing 
its benefit scale. The record of every 
state reveals the need for such liber- 
alization. The Federation has urged 
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Congress not to vitiate the unemploy- 
ment compensation program by enact- 
ing this dangerous scheme of tax re- 
ductions. Rather, the Federation has 
asked that reasonable minimum bene- 
fit standards be made prerequisite to 
certification of any state law. Only 
after uniform federal taxes were im- 
posed did we get state unemployment 
compensation laws in every state. 
Only by uniform federal standards 
will those laws be generally improved 
to a point which provides reasonable 
security for unemployed workers. 


Minimum Federal Benefit Standards 
Are Desirable 


The minimum standards which the 
Federation believes reasonable to es- 
tablish as prerequisite to certification 
of a state law by the Social Security 
Board are: a minimum benefit rate of 
not less than $5; a maximum rate of 
not less than $15; weekly benefits not 
less than half the normal weekly wage 
for full time employment; a waiting 
period not longer than one week in 
a benefit year; benefits to be paid for 
not less than 16 weeks in the year; 
partial benefits to be paid when the 
weekly wage is less than the full-time 
benefit rate; and no disqualifications 
to be more severe than an additional 
waiting period of five weeks. 

These standards are admittedly 
minimum, and are below a level which 
would furnish satisfactory security, 
especially for the industrial states. If 
no tax reduction is permitted, indi- 
vidual states whose reserves are large 
will have everything to gain from 
raising benefits above these minima. 
The money paid out in compensation 
is spent for commodities and so re- 
turns to the business and industrial 
concerns of the country. The stabil- 
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izing influence of adequate benefit 
payments on consumer markets can be 
an important factor in decreasing the 
severity of depressions. 


A Broader Coverage Is Needed to 
Extend Security 


As soon as it is administratively 
feasible, the unemployment compen- 
sation program as well as that for 
old age insurance should be extended 
to cover occupations now excluded. 
The Federation has urged upon Con- 
gress at its present session the desir- 
ability of including seamen, employees 
of non-profit organizations, and em- 
ployees of small concerns in the un- 
employment compensation coverage. 
Changing the definition of “em- 
ployer” for unemployment compen- 
sation tax purposes from a person 
who employs eight or more employees 
for some part of twenty or more 
weeks to the definition accepted for 
old age insurance of a person who has 
one or more employees at any time 
during the year, would make a uni- 
form tax base for those two parts of 
the Social Security Act, would sim- 
plify record keeping for employers 
and administrators, and would elim- 
inate the unfair competition which 
employers of eight or nine workers 
complain they have from employers 
of six or seven. There is no sound 
reason for excluding these employees 
from coverage. Half the states have 
definitions of “employer’’ more liberal 
than that of the federal government. 
There has been pressure on some of 
them to recede from their more lib- 
eral position. The State Federations 
have successfully opposed this effort 
in some states but have been unable in 
other cases to attain or hold the full 
coverage they asked for. The states 
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would readily change their laws if the 
Social Security Act were amended by 
Congress, in this respect. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has the sup- 
port of the Social Security Board in 
its attempt to secure this amendment 
to the Federal law. 

In addition to urging some in- 
creases in coverage now with the ex- 
pectation of arriving at a much more 
complete coverage after a few years, 
the American Federation of Labor 
has urged Congress not to make cer- 
tain proposed changes in the definition 
of agricultural labor and of covered 
employment which would have the 
effect of excluding thousands of 
workers now covered. Again we re- 
minded Congress of the purpose of 
unemployment compensation—to pro- 
vide security for the temporarily un- 
employed worker to furnish him a 
reasonable income while he seeks new 
employment. This security and the 
stimulus to purchasing power the com- 
pensation payments provide should be 
steadily enlarged, never reduced. The 
incomplete coverage of the present 
law creates anomalies which should 
be eliminated by more complete cov- 
erage, not by taking the security once 
promised away from many workers. 


State Laws: Amendments Good 
and Bad 


The most difficult problems the 
State Federations have had to face in 
their attempts to secure improve- 
ments in the unemployment compen- 
sation laws of their states and to re- 
sist the selfish interests which would 
reduce taxes at whatever cost to the 
unemployed worker, have been those 
dealing with the amount and duration 
of benefit payments and with the dis- 
qualifications imposed. 
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A formula which would make the 
benefit amount depend on total earn- 
ings in the base year rather than on 
the worker’s normal weekly wage was 
introduced in many states by organ- 
ized employers’ groups well financed 
to push this measure to reduce the un- 
employed worker’s benefits. 

Unemployment compensation is to 
insure the worker against the hazard 
of unemployment. That hazard is 
loss of his wage. He regularly plans 
his scale of living on the basis of his 
weekly wage. It is in relation to that 
wage that his obligations have been 
undertaken. It is reasonable to adjust 
his compensation to those obligations 
and that living standard, to his regu- 
lar full-time weekly wage. The in- 
justice of reducing the amount of 
weekly benefits paid to tide the 
worker over present unemployment 
because he had been unemployed and 
so earned a smaller amount in the pre- 
vious year than 52 weeks of full wages 
was so obvious that this attack on the 
real purpose of unemployment com- 
pensation was defeated in many of the 
states in which it was introduced. Its 
success in some states and the fact 
that its backers are continuing their 
efforts to get it accepted means, how- 
ever, that the State Federations will 
have to continue their alert resistance. 

The worker needs the compensa- 
tion also for a long enough period to 
have a reasonable chance of finding 
another job. To make the duration 
of benefit payments depend on pre- 
viously earned “wage credits’’ disre- 
gards that fact. It has resulted in 
payments for only a week or two in 
many cases and for periods altogether 
too short to serve the purpose for 
which unemployment compensation 
was designed. The American Fed- 
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eration of Labor and affiliated State 
Federations have been working for 
amendments which would further the 
true purpose of unemployment com- 
pensation by paying benefits over rea- 
sonable periods, a flat duration of at 
least 16 weeks for all unemployed 
workers eligible for benefits. A few 
states, seeing the wisdom of providing 
a significant degree of unemployment 
security have adopted a flat duration 
period. Others may follow. 

The waiting periods before any 
benefits could be paid were unduly 
long in the original laws, creating 
great hardships for unemployed 
workers and frequently making it nec- 
essary for the family to apply for re- 
lief before compensation payments 
began. State Federations with the 
cooperation of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor have been urging 
shorter waiting periods. Some suc- 
cesses have been registered but there 
still remain many unnecessarily long 
waiting periods. In the British un- 
employment compensation program 
only three days are required. One 
week would be reasonable here. Ef- 
ficient administration should not need 
longer for the initial determination 
of benefit rights and the reserves in 
most states make it obvious that they 
could afford this improvement in the 
laws. 

Merit rating laws have been al- 
tered to provide for postponement or 
restudy in some states. The State 
Federations have been aided in their 
efforts against merit rating by the 
very complexities of the laws. Ad- 
ministrators, burdened with the de- 
tails of complex compensation systems 
and seeking real simplicity have real- 
ized that merit rating will add con- 
siderably to office work and the ex- 
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pense of administering the laws. It is 
to be hoped that the essential incon- 
sistency between merit rating and the 
purpose of unemployment compensa- 
tion will be realized by all states in 
the near future and that merit rating 
will be eliminated from the laws be- 
fore it has either reduced the funds 
and injured benefits or imposed unjust 
competitive burdens on businesses un- 
able to bear them. 

In anticipation of tax decreases 
through “merit” rating if they could 
avoid paying out much in benefits, em- 
ployers’ groups have been active in 
getting amendments to the laws which 
will take benefit rights away from 
many workers. The State Federa- 
tions will have a continuing struggle 
to defeat these proposals. In many 
of the original state laws it was pro- 
vided that a worker who left his job 
voluntarily without good cause or 
who was discharged for misconduct, 
or failed to take a “suitable” position 
offered him when he was unemployed, 
or whose unemployment was directly 
due to a stoppage of work because of 
a labor dispute, should be disqualified 
for benefits for a period of some 
weeks in addition to the usual waiting 
period. Without entering into the 
merits of these disqualifications, we 
can see that there is a considerable 
penalty involved in the long waiting 
period before benefits begin. In some 
states the laws have recently been 
amended not only to increase dras- 
tically the extra waiting period weeks 
but to bar the penalized worker from 
benefits entirely by charging off those 
weeks as if benefits had been paid, or 
cancelling previously acquired wage 
credits. The rank injustice of these 
measures is obvious. Many cases of 


“voluntary quit” or “discharge for 
misconduct” are actually cases of dis- 
crimination against workers, some- 
times because of union activity. It is 
not difficult for an employer to force 
a “voluntary quit.” Often the “vol- 
untary quit” may be for a necessary 
cause, though not recognized as “good 
cause” under the law. To bar the 
worker from receiving benefits at all 
or to cancel his past wage credits is 
to place a powerful weapon of op- 
pression in the hands of unscrupulous 
employers. The original penalties 
were sufficient to protect the funds 
from abuse by unstable workers. 
These later ones are in complete de- 
nial of the purpose of unemployment 
compensation. They place tax cuts 
above justice. Organized Labor will 
not cease its struggle against this at- 
tempt to make a mockery of the unem- 
ployment compensation laws. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor and affliated State Federations 
are fully conscious of the need to sim- 
plify the unemployment compensation 
laws. We have heartily supported 
administrative changes designed to 
make record-keeping less burdensome, 
reduce expenses of operation, and pay 
benefits more promptly to the persons 
entitled tothem. We insist, however, 
that every amendment to the laws and 
every part of the present laws should 
be tested against the purpose of un- 
employment compensation — to pay 
reasonable benefits for adequate pe- 
riods to persons temporarily unem- 
ployed. Only when the laws promote 
that purpose will unemployment com- 
pensation be effective in providing so- 
cial security. To that end the Feder- 
ation and its affiliated unions have 
worked and will continue to work. 





N June 8 the International 
Labor Conference assembled 
for its twenty-fifth session. 

Six questions were on its agenda: 

1. Technical and vocational edu- 
cation and apprenticeship. 

2. Regulation of contracts of em- 
ployment of indigenous workers. 

3. Recruiting, placing and condi- 
tions of labor of migrant workers. 

4. Regulation of hours and rest 
periods of professional drivers (and 
their assistants) of vehicles engaged 
in road transport. 

5. Application of the 40-hour week 
to industry, commerce and offices. 

6. Reduction of hours in coal 
mines, 

At this writing the decisions of the 
Conference are not yet made, but the 
probable decisions can be predicted. 
Items 1, 2 and 3 will be adopted; item 
4 may be adopted; and items 5 and 6 
will be rejected or postponed as un- 
timely in view of the widespread con- 
ditions of war and preparation for 
war. Ata technical conference on rail 
transport held by the I. L. O. in 
Geneva from March 20-24, the gen- 
eral consensus was that the reduction 
of hours of work on railways could 
not be considered at the present time. 
This was only the more recent in a 
chain of decisions which has brought 
the international program for the re- 
duction of hours virtually to a stand- 
still. 

The hours program of course is 
not the only program of social prog- 
ress to suffer from the frenzied prep- 
arations for war which have been 
accelerated by events since 1933. 
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Every other program has been af- 
fected in some degree. As time goes 
on and more and more wealth is 
siphoned off to pay for armament, 
social progress will become reduced 
to wishful thinking. It will no longer 
be a reality or even a possibility. 

In spite of the gloomy outlook for 
the hours program at this session of 
the Conference, it is still a healthy and 
hopeful sign that an institution like 
the I. L. O. continues to exert its 
effort and influence for social prog- 
ress. An institution which continues 
to go its way so calmly and so persis- 
tently, doing what it can amid the 
present follies of nationalism and 
militarism, is not only an encourage- 
ment to hope but a necessity in this 
interdependent world. What was 
well said by Helio Lobo, of Brazil, the 
president of the technical conference 
on rail transport this past March of 
that conference could be said equally 
of the International Labor Confer- 
ence: ‘The mere fact that so large a 
number of countries of which some are 
so distant from others and in which 
the social and economic conditions are 
so distinct, have been able to meet 
here quietly and collaborate, cannot 
but be a consoling thought.” 

Items 1 through 5 on the agenda 
of the Conference were placed there 
by the Conference at its twenty-fourth 
(1938) session, at which they re- 
ceived a first discussion in accordance 
with the double-discussion procedure. 
In the interval between that session 
and the present one, the International 
Labor Office sent questionnaires to 
governments in order to facilitate the 
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drafting of specific agreements for 
presentation to the Conference. Item 
6 was also placed on the agenda by 
the Conference at its 1938 session, 
but did not receive its first discussion 
on that occasion. The question had 
been previously discussed at a techni- 
cal tripartite meeting as well as sev- 
eral sessions of the International 
Labor Conference in the last ten 
years, so that the Conference last year 
decided that a double discussion was 
unnecessary. 

The International Labor Office 
suggested to the Conference this year 
that two recommendations be adopted 
on item 1, one dealing with technical 
and vocational education, and the 
other with apprenticeship. The first 
proposed recommendation covers 
such specific topics as general organ- 
ization of education, pre-vocational 
preparation, technical and vocational 
schools, vocational training before 
and during employment, measures for 
co-ordination and supply of informa- 
tion, certificates and exchanges, and 
teaching staff. The second proposed 
recommendation (on apprenticeship) 
prescribes certain principles to be 
taken into account in increasing the 
effectiveness of apprenticeship as a 
system of training for employment. 

The discussion of these two subjects 
at the International Labor Confer- 
ence has quickened interest in and led 
to a review of the problems involved 
in technical and vocational education 
and apprenticeship. In these days 
of depression, a review of these prob- 
lems was necessary and the I. L. O. 
has provided the ready and convenient 
machinery for undertaking this on an 
international scale. Favorable action 
on item 1 of the agenda will certainly 
have been taken by the time these lines 
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appear and the International Labor 
Office can be gratefully thanked for 
the dispatch with which it has han- 
died these subjects since the decision 
of the Governing Body on February 
6, 1937, to place them on the agenda 
of the 1938 Session of the Confer- 
ence. 

Items 2 and 3 on the agenda are of 
no direct interest to the United States. 
We have no colonies. Our problems 
in this field relate only to Indians on 
reservations and to natives of Alaska, 
Hawaii, Guam, the Philippines and 
other overseas territories. The num- 
ber of persons concerned are not large 
and their problems are not so acute as 
are those of other indigenous people. 
Objection was taken to item 2 by cer- 
tain women’s groups in the United 
States on the ground that the defini- 
tion of “indigenous worker” in the 
proposed convention would apply to 
Indian women on reservations in the 
United States, and to women in 
Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippines, 
Guam and other overseas possessions 
of the United States and there was no 
need to regulate by international 
action “the right of any American 
women to contract for their labor.” * 
Because of this objection, Senator 
Arthur Capper introduced in the 
Senate a resolution requesting the_ 
United States delegation to the Inter- 
national Labor Conference to oppose 
the Convention.’ The issue was 
solved by action of the International 
Labor Office excluding women from 
the protection of the Convention.* 

The method of recruiting immi- 


grant workers with which item 3 is 


*Mimeographed statement supplied by Sena- 
tor Arthur Capper. 

2S. Res. 82, 76th Congress, rst Session. 

* New York Times, April 3, 1939, 17:5. 
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largely concerned is not permitted 
under the laws of the United States. 
Items 2 and 3 are, however, of great 
concern to other countries and are 
needed—and long over-due—-safe- 
guards to numerous workers through- 
out the world. It is unfortunate, how- 
ever, that women are to be deprived 
of protection of the proposed Con- 
vention regulating the contracts of 
employment of indigenous workers. 

As to item 4, there is some slight 
chance that enough governments will 
abstain on the vote on the proposed 
Convention to enable the Convention 
to be adopted. The replies of gov- 
ernments to the questionnaire of the 
I. L. O. indicate that the following 
governments would vote for the Con- 
vention: Belgium, Estonia, Finland, 
France, Great Britain (if other con- 
ditions of employment, as wages, are 
considered at the same time), Nether- 
lands, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland (if 
the provisions are not as detailed as 
those proposed by the I. L. O.), Uru- 
guay, possibly the Union of South 
Africa, and the United States. If all 
these are counted as voting for such 
a Convention, the number comes to 
12 governments. The following gov- 
ernments have indicated a negative 
attitude: Egypt, India, Iraq, New 
Zealand, Poland, Siam, Turkey and 
Yugoslavia—eight in all. For all 
practical purposes the membership of 
the I. L. O. equals 58 countries. This 
means that the attitude of 36 coun- 
tries was non-committal on the eve of 
the Conference. 

As compared with this situation in 
respect to item 4, six governments had 
indicated an affirmative attitude and 
fourteen a negative attitude in respect 
to item 5. The six were Belgium, 
Denmark, France, New Zealand, 


Spain and the United States. The 
fourteen were Egypt, Estonia, Fin- 
land, Great Britain, India, Iraq, Ire- 
land, Netherlands, Poland, Siam, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, and the 
Union of South Africa. Some of this 
opposition comes from the fact that 
the proposal is for a sweeping appli- 
cation of the forty-hour week to in- 
dustry generally, and to commercial 
enterprises and offices. This would 
involve a practically universal blanket- 
ing of workers under a forty-hour 
week and many governments are not 
prepared for such a far-reaching step.* 

On the final item of the agenda, 
eight governments had indicated their 
willingness to support an Interna- 
tional Labor Convention reducing 
hours of work in coal mines; five had 
abstained from comment; and six had 
opposed the proposal of a Conven- 
tion. The eight governments were: 
Belgium, Estonia, France, Great Bri- 
tain, Netherlands, Poland, Spain, and 
the United States. The five abstain- 
ing were: Denmark, Finland, Iraq, 
Switzerland, and Uruguay. The six 
opposing were: India, Ireland, Siam, 
Sweden, Turkey and Yugoslavia. 

The debate of the Conference on 
the Director’s Report promised to be 
of especial interest this year, in view 
of the troubled international situation. 
In his foreword to the Report of the 
Director, John G. Winant rightly 
pointed out: 

“The meetings of the Conference 
have provided an international forum 


“For comment on this see Smith Simpson, “The 
I. L. O. Month by Month,” American Federa- 
tionist, Vol. 45, No. 6 (June 1938), pp. 628 ff. 
Also, Generalization of the Reduction of Hours 
of Work in Industry, Commerce and Offices, 
Report V, International Labor Conference, 
Twenty-fifth Session, Geneva, 1939 (Interna- 
tional Labor Office, Geneva, 1939), pp. 133-140. 
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of a uniquely representative charac- 
ter. The delegates represent not only 
the social functions of government but 
the great organizations of employers 
and workers who are directly con- 
cerned with the solution sought. Rep- 
resentatives so chosen could not think 
of social regulations apart from the 
real world in which they must be 
applied. On more than one occasion 
their awareness of the ultimate frame- 
work in which social problems must 
be solved has led the Conference to 
give expression to ideas or sugges- 
tions which have influenced the devel- 
opments of world collaboration in the 
widest sense. 

“Meeting in Washington in 1919 
in the midst of the bitterness of war 
disillusionment, the first International 
Labour Conference invited Germany 
and Austria to immediate member- 
ship. The rightness of that decision 
has never beer questioned. When the 
problem of reparations was under 
taboo, it was the initiative of the 
Labour Conference that brought it 
into the open for examination and dis- 
cussion. And again, it was an Italian 
labour delegate at the Washington 
Conference who first proposed that 
there be created some system of dis- 
tribution under international control 
for the fair allotment of the raw mate- 
rials of the world. 

“Long before the World Economic 
Conference of 1927 was called, a 
workers’ delegate proposed the con- 
vocation of an international confer- 
ence, which should comprise qualified 
representatives of all the important 
organized economic factors: com- 
merce, industry, agriculture, labour 
and consumption. When the history 
of the efforts towards international 
understanding during the last twenty 


years is written, I am confident that 
these initiatives taken at the Confer- 
ence will be given a high place in the 
record.” ° 

In every country, public opinion is 
a factor in the improvement of better 
international relations. Year after 
year, the debates in the International 
Labor Conference on the Director's 
Report have provided a clarification 
of the issues confronting the peoples 
of the world in their relations with 
each other. It is from such debates 
that there will gradually emerge the 
bases of suitable cooperation which 
will lead to unity and peace. More 
than any other international organ- 
ization, the I. L. O. provides for 
popular representation and it is there- 
fore to be expected that the debates 
of the Conference will exert a greater 
influence than those of any other 
gathering. 

In discussing the transition of 
democracy in the United States in 
1934, the late Walter J. Shepherd 
said: 

“We cannot be too hopeful. We 
are encompassed by many dangers and 
many difficulties. Deeply entrenched 
special and vested interests, widely 
prevalent blind prejudice, rigid and 
unbending institutional patterns, 
stand in the way of an intelligent and 
statesmanlike solution of our prob- 
lems. That these problems will even- 
tuaily be solved, and through the 
emergence of a new system of ideas, 
thee can be no doubt. The question 
is whether or not we possess the neces- 
sary intelligence, and can sufficiently 
mobilize it, to accomplish the transi- 
tion in an orderly fashion and without 





® Report of the Director to the Twenty-fifth 
Session of the International Labour Conference 
(International Labour Office, Geneva), pp. 5-6. 
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the high price of violent internal revo- 
lution or perhaps external war. It is 
no easy task that the American people 
and its government face.” ° 

This could be as appropriately 
spoken of the international situation 
today. We have there also “special 
and vested interests” which are deeply 
entrenched. There also we have prej- 
udice, rigid institutional patterns. 
The problems of international life 
which confront us will be solved. 
Whether they will be solved without 
intervening wars is a question which 
the delegates to the International 
Labor Conference will undoubtedly 
have discussed by the time these lines 
appear. 

The reasons why people support 
the International Labor Organization 
are various. Some people are un- 
doubtedly idealistic; others have in 
mind the accomplishment of certain 
practical objectives. Broadly speak- 
ing, the I. L. O. certainly can appeal 
to the idealists. It accomplishes, or 
tends to accomplish, certain ideal re- 
sults. It was created, according to 
its constitution, to establish social jus- 
tice and thus lay a foundation for 
world peace. It is doing this piece by 
piece. These are certainly ideal re- 
sults. 

But the I. L. O. is also a very prac- 
tical institution. It accomplishes a 
lot of humdrum things which are very 
necessary in our work-a-day world. 
It obtains agreements on labor stand- 
ards. It undertakes, promotes, and 
coordinates research in technical prob- 
lems of industry and agriculture. It 
increases the exchange of information 


* Presidential address before the American 
Political Science Association, “Democracy in 
Transition,” Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Vol. XXIX, 
No. 1 (February 1935), pp. 1 ff, at p. 12. 
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concerning industrial and agricultural 
life. What could be more practical 
than that? 

Those who support the I. L. O. on 
practical grounds do so because of the 
every-day needs of mankind, just as 
they support a World Court, or an 
international maritime tribunal to 
handle matters concerning the liability 
of public vessels in ports.’ These are 
practical, first-hand needs. We have 
enough chaos, ignorance and mis- 
understanding with an institution like 
the I. L.O. We would have infinitely 
more without it. It has become, in 
its thirty years of existence, an indis- 
pensable instrument of understanding 
and agreement. No enlightened per- 
son can question this. Nor can any 
enlightened country refuse or with- 
draw support of it. 


Membership of the I. L. O. 


In April the government of Hun- 
gary notified the International Labor 
Office that while it was withdrawing 
from the League of Nations it in- 
tended to retain membership in the 
International Labor Organization. 

Also in April the government of 
Peru notified the I. L. O. that while 
it was withdrawing from the League 
of Nations, it was retaining member- 
ship in the International Labor Or- 
ganization. 

The list of active members of the 
International Labor Organization is 
as follows: 


Afghanistan Bulgaria 
Argentina Canada 
Australia Chile 
Belgium China 
Bolivia Colombia 
Brazil Cuba 


Denmark 


7See C. C. Hyde, International Law (Boston, 
1922), Vol. I, section 257, especially footnote 3. 
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Dominican Republic Nicaragua 

Ecuador Norway 

Egypt Panama 

Estonia Paraguay 

Finland Peru 

France Poland 

Greece Portugal 

Guatemala Rumania 

Haiti Salvador 

Honduras Siam 

Hungary Spain 

India Sweden 

Iran Switzerland 

Iraq Turkey 

Irish Free State Union of South Africa 
Latvia Union of Soviet Social- 
Liberia ist Republics 
Lithuania United States of Amer- 
Luxemburg ica 

Mexico Uruguay 

Netherlands Venezuela 

New Zealand Yugoslavia 


Governing Body Sessions 


The 86th Session of the Governing 
Body was held last February. It was 
the first Session which Mr. Winant at- 
tended in his present capacity of Di- 
rector of the International Labor 
Office. In accordance with the statute 
of the I. L.O. Mr. Winant made the 
following declaration of loyalty be- 
fore the Governing Body: 


“T do solemnly undertake to exer- 
cise in all loyalty, discretion and con- 
science the functions that have been 
entrusted to me as Director of the 
International Labour Office, to dis- 
charge my functions and to regulate 
my conduct with the interests of the 
International Labour Organization 
alone in view, and not to seek or re- 
ceive instructions from any Govern- 
ment or other authority external to 
the International Labour Organiza- 
tion.” 


One of the principal matters dis- 
cussed at the 86th session was the 
budget of the I. L. O. which stood in 
need of reduction because of the with- 
drawals of such countries as Italy and 
Japan and because of the increasing 
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strain placed upon national budgets 
by the mounting expenditures for 
armament. The Governing Body de- 
cided that the budget of the I. L. O. 
for 1940 would be reduced by 1,125,- 
ooo francs as compared with that of 
1939. Of this sum 800,000 francs 
represent economies made on salaries 
of staffs, which will result in the sup- 
pression of some 50 posts. 

In another important decision, the 
Governing Body decided to set up an 
International Committee on the Tex- 
tile Industry as recommended by the 
World Textile Conference in 1937. 
This committee will be a permanent 
committee and will be representative 
of governments, employers and work- 
ers. It will deal with problems which 
affect labor standards in the produc- 
tion of raw and ginned cotton, raw 
wool, raw silk, flax; manufactures of 
cotton, wool and silk; jute production 
and manufacture; linen manufactures; 
and hosiery. Such a committee can 
do much to secure a progressive im- 
provement of conditions in the textile 
industry and its establishment is a 
milestone in the history of the I. L. O. 
and the industry itself. It is to be 
hoped that the budgetary difficulties 
of the I. L. O. will not cripple the ef- 
fectiveness of the committee. 

At this session of the Governing 
Body there was a discussion of the 
problem of the elderly worker and his 
difficulty in obtaining employment. 
The Governing Body decided to refer 
to governments the study which the 
International Labor Office had re- 
cently completed. After comments of 
governments are received and addi- 
tional information supplied by them 
has been correlated by the Office, the 
Governing Body will discuss what 
further steps can be taken. 
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There was a discussion also of the 
meeting of the Mixed Agricultural 
Committee, held last December in 
Rome. This committee, composed 
of representatives of the Governing 
Body and of the permanent committee 
of the International Institute of Agri- 
culture, was set up to organize the col- 
laboration between these two institu- 
tions for the study of problems of 
common interest. At this particular 
meeting a discussion took place of the 
economic and social position of small 
farmers, the regulation of hours of 
work in agriculture, and an inquiry 
into agricultural statistics on the con- 
tinent of America. 

A suggestion was made by Mr. 
Carter Goodrich, representative of 
the United States Government on the 
Governing Body, that at each year’s 
session of the International Labor 
Conference, apart from the discus- 
sion of the problems officially placed 
on the agenda with a view to the 
adoption of conventions or recom- 
mendations, there should be a general 
discussion on a question of important 
current interest in many countries. 
This suggestion found support among 
representatives of other governments 
as well as employers and workers. 

By 17 votes to 11, the Governing 
Body placed the four following ques- 
tions on the agenda of the 1940 ses- 
sion of the International Labor Con- 
ference: the organization of labor in- 
spection, the weekly rest in commerce 
and offices, safety provisions for un- 
derground work in coal mines, and the 
rights of performers in broadcasting. 
The problems of labor inspection and 
safety in coal mines will be dealt with 
by a single discussion, while the other 
two problems will be submitted to 
the double discussion procedure. 
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87th Session 


The 87th session of the Governing 
Body was held April 20-22 at which 
time the body considered the record 
of the technical conference on hours 
of work on railroads held last March; 
discussed a number of questions in 
connection with the enforcement of 
International Labor Conventions; and 
heard the report of its delegation to 
South Africa, which was of especial 
interest in view of the item on the 
agenda of this year’s session of the 
Conference concerning the regulation 
of employment contracts of native 
workers. 

Mr. Winant reported on the prep- 
arations for the Regional Confer- 
ence of American Countries to be held 
in Havana the end of this year. Mr. 
Winant further informed the body 
that he had been in personal touch 
with the governments of France, 
Great Britain and the United States 
and had been assured by them of their 
active collaboration with the I. L. O. 
in all circumstances. In view of the 
threat of war in Europe this advice 
was of particular interest. 

The Governing Body fixed June 6 
as the date of its 88th session and 
September 28 as the date of its 89th 
session. This latter session will be 


held at Oslo. 


United States and the I. L. O. 


1939 Delegation 


The United States is represented by 
the following delegation at the twenty- 
fifth session of the International 
Labor Conference: 


Government Delegates: 


Charles V. McLaughlin, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor. 
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Carter Goodrich, United States 
Labor Commissioner, Geneva, Swit- 
zerland. 


Advisers to Government Dele- 
gates: 

Clara M. Beyer, Assistant Direc- 
tor, Division of Labor Standards, 
U. S. Department of Labor. 

A. F. Hinrichs, Chief Economist, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 
Department of Labor. 

John S. Gambs, Assistant United 
States Labor Commissioner, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

John C. Vincent, United States 
Consul, Geneva, Switzerland. 


Labor Delegate: 
Robert J. Watt, American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


Advisers to the Labor Delegate: 

Daniel J. Tobin, General President, 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers. 

Herbert Woods, Economist, Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, 


Employer Delegate: 

Henry I. Harriman, Chairman of 
the Board, New England Power As- 
sociation, Boston, Mass. 


Advisers to the Employer Dele- 
gate: 

Clarence McDavitt, retired Vice 
President of the New England Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, New- 
tonville, Mass. 

H. D. Horton, President, Horton 
Motor Lines, Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina. 

Chester Rowell, Editor, San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Secretary: 

Miss Harriet Hopkinson, secre- 
tary, Geneva Office, U. S. Department 
of Labor. 

This is a delegation of fourteen 
members as compared with nineteen 
of last year, twenty in 1937, and 
eighteen in 1936. Of the nine advis- 
ers in this year’s delegation, the labor 
delegate has two, or one less than his 
share if the advisers were distributed 
equally. This repeats the situation 
which existed at the 1935 Session of 
the Conference insofar as the work- 
ers’ delegate was concerned. In 1935 
the workers’ delegate of the United 
States was provided with two advis- 
ers; in 1936, with three; in 1937, with 
four; in 1938, with six; and this year, 
with two. Items on the agenda of 
the Conference numbered in 1935, 
seven; in 1936, eight; in 1937, seven; 
in 1938, six; and this year, six. Tak- 
ing into account that last year and 
this year there are two items on the 
agenda in which the United States is 
not interested directly, it is difficult 
to see why workers’ advisers should 
be dropped precipitately from six to 
two. It is not inequitable that two gov- 
ernment delegates should receive two 
advisers each, particularly in view of 
the fact that two of the government 
advisers are already stationed in 
Geneva. On the other hand, inequal- 
ity in advisers has two deplorable 
effects: (1) it prevents representa- 
tives of American workers and em- 
ployers from representation on all the 
committees of the Conference in 
whose work they are directly con- 
cerned; and (2) it prevents a spread- 
ing of interest and knowledge of the 
I. L. O. among the two groups which 
are primarily involved in industrial 
legislation. The solid and constant 
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support of the I. L. O. in this coun- 
try, as in every other country, in the 
long run will come from the workers 
and the sooner the I. L. O. becomes 
personally known to a large group of 
workers in this country the better for 
the I.L. O. This important fact can- 
not be overlooked in the selection of 
delegates to the Conference. 


Conventions. 

The injunction of secrecy has been 
removed by the Senate from the Tex- 
tile Convention, adopted by the In- 
ternational Labor Conference at its 
twenty-third session held in 1937, and 
from the Wage-and-Hours Statistics 
Convention adopted by the Confer- 
ence last year.* These Conventions 
which were adopted in public sessions 
of the International Labor Confer- 
ence and were immediately broadcast 
throughout the world are now ac- 
knowledged to be public property by 
the Senate. It seems unnecessary to 
treat International Labor Conven- 
tions as political treaties and it is a 
serious question whether they should 
be treated as treaties at all, rather 
than administrative agreements. 


Permanent Official 

For several reasons there should be 
in the United States Department of 
Labor a permanent official to deal ex- 
clusively with matters concerning our 
membership in the International 
Labor Organization. The I. L. O. 
is important to us, otherwise we would 
not be in it. It will become increas- 
ingly important to us as other coun- 


® Congressional Record (daily issue), Vol. 84, 
Pp. 7637 ff. 
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tries become industrialized and com- 
pete with us in the markets of the 
world. In the second place, the I. L. 
O. is going through a critical period 
and needs the wholehearted and sys- 
tematic support of every government. 
That support cannot be given if the 
I. L. O. is to be dealt with only as an 
incidental matter, squeezed into the 
routine of officials whose primary job 
is something else. Thirdly, other im- 
portant industrial countries, such as 
Great Britain, maintain in their de- 
partment of labor a whole division 
which deals with international labor 
relations. The United States should 
do no less. Finally, interest in the 
I. L. O. is increasing in the United 
States. A permanent official in the 
Department of Labor whose duty con- 
cerns the I. L. O. and nothing else 
could encourage and increase that 
interest in many different ways. Such 
a person could provide the sort of 
liaison between the Labor Depart- 
ment and the public that the Chief of 
the Division of Cultural Relations is 
providing between the Department 
of State and the general public. 

For a brief interval, W. E. Chal- 
mers held such a post in the Labor 
Department. Early this year Mr. 
Chalmers resigned to accept a posi- 
tion with the Social Security Board. 
His post should be retained, with its 
appropriate salary, and promptly 
filled by an individual of Mr. Chal- 
mers’ knowledge of the I. L. O., ad- 
ministrative ability, and capacity for 
establishing contacts with those 
groups—employers, workers and 
civic—which are eager to know more 
concerning the work of the I. L. O. 











DARKNESS AND DEATH 


EDWARD M. RICE 
Secretary, Street & Highway Lighting Safety Bureau 


HE traffic accident problem to- 
Tas is everybody’s problem be- 

cause there are few of us who 
do not at one time or another, or in 
some way, have the advantage of au- 
tomotive transportation. In 1937, 
29,705,220 motor vehicles were reg- 
istered in the United States — over 
16,000,000 more than were in opera- 
tion in all other countries put together. 
With but 6 per cent of the world’s 
population, we operate 70 per cent of 
the world’s automobiles. 

And those of us who do not own 
automobiles or have one in the family, 
still use the streets and highways. We 
have to if we want to get anywhere, 
and the fact that more than 15,000 
pedestrians were killed in 1937 tells 
its own story. 

Yes, we all have a direct interest 
in the traffic accident problem—and 
the man who goes off to work every 
day, possibly more than most. For 
not only is there a great army em- 
ployed in operating the vast fleets of 
trucks, buses, and commercial vehicles 
in service all over the country, but 
everyone, regardless of his job, must 
get to it, and in order to do so, must 
venture the highways and streets. 

It is not the intention of this article 
to deal broadly with all of the factors 
relating to the problem of traffic 
safety—there are too many of them. 
However, there is a segment of the 
whole problem that has been too little 
thought of in the past and about which 
too little had been done. That prob- 
lem is night traffic safety and the rela- 
tion of light and visibility to it. 
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During 1937, about 23,800 people 
were killed by automobiles after dark. 
In other words, 60 per cent of the 
total 39,700 traffic fatalities occurred 
during night time hours, when only 
one out of every four or five cars was 
on the road. It doesn’t take calculus 
with those statistics to figure out that 
night driving is anywhere from six to 
ten times as dangerous as driving in 
the daytime—the variation of six to 
ten because every stretch of highway 
has a different accident experience, 
and on many highways the night acci- 
dent rate is even higher than that. 

It is only comparatively recently 
that we have started to question why 
it is that there should be such a dis- 
parity between night and day driving, 
and just as recently that we have dis- 
covered that the rate of night fatali- 
ties varies in almost direct ratio to the 
degree of visibility or light provided 
for the driver. 

When light was first conceived as 
essential to an advanced state of liv- 
ing, no one knows. One would prob- 
ably have to go back to the first man 
to come anywhere near close—back to 
the man whose life was ordered by 
the sun, who lived and worked only as 
the daylight allowed, and who, there- 
fore, worshiped the sun as a supreme 
power and a deity. We have come 
a long way since that time—through 
the ages when men stole a few extra 
hours from the night with blazing pine 
knots; through the early, crude de- 
velopment of the torch and the oil 
lamp; through the days of the flick- 
ering candles to the distribution and 
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utilization of gas; through all of 
these thousands of years to this age— 
to this age of electricity and light. 

And this is an age of LIGHT— 
brightening our homes and our shops, 
flooding our ball parks and race 
tracks, gleaming along our streets, 
turning night into day. The sun is 
our master no longer. 

Yet here we are in this same age 
of light, in this year of 1938, tearing 
along at 50 miles an hour and up, 
over highways which, except for the 
bare 200 feet of visibility afforded by 
headlights, are just as dark as the 
roads over which the coaches rattled 
from Boston to Worcester two hun- 
dred years ago. 

How can the disparity between 
night and day fatalities be explained? 
Certainly not through finding that 
there comes with the falling of night 
any mysterious change in the driver, 
the car, the highway, enforcement, or 
the weather. The first three are con- 
stants—enforcement is no less rigid 
at night, and the weather, so far as 
is known, has no preference for the 
hours in which to do its worst. Cer- 
tainly it cannot be explained by traffic 
densities for only one-fifth to one- 
fourth as many cars are on the road 
at night as in the daytime. Inciden- 
tally, too, there are about 760 more 
daylight hours in the course of a year 
than there are those of dusk or dark- 
ness. 

Finally, it is impossible to escape 
the fact that the only major variable 
which could possibly explain the great 
difference between night and day ex- 
perience is illumination. 

In the daytime a driver has any- 
where up to 10,000 foot-candles of 
natural illumination. At night he has 
practically no illumination at all. In 


consequence, automobiles carry head- 
lights which provide, at 150 feet, a 
fraction of 1 foot-candle. Think of 
it—from 10,000 foot-candles of light 
in the daytime to a fraction of one 
foot-candle at night! 

Now look at it this way. Analyze 
the records from 1917 to 1937. In 
1917, night fatalities represented only 
30 per cent of the 24-hour total. Since 
then, they have increased to over 60 
per cent. Nights were no darker in 
1917 than they were in 1937—-then 
why the shocking increase in night fa- 
talities? Let’s consider. 

Over the period from 1917 to 
1937, registration increased 600 per 
cent, average mileage per car 125 per 
cent, total annual mileage 1,300 per 
cent, average speed 100 per cent, miles 
of surfaced roads 300 per cent. In 
consequence, it would be only natural 
to expect some of the increases in 
trafic accidents that occurred over 
that period, but those increases should 
have been indicated in the same rela- 
tive degree in both night and day 
rates. They weren’t—night accidents 
more than doubled in comparison. 

At the same time, the physical fac- 
tors contributing to safer driving con- 
ditions have kept pace with those 
other factors contributing to the dan- 
ger of driving. Automobiles have 
been improved not only in comfort, 
efficiency, and styling, but in the safety 
that has been built into them. High- 
way construction and planning, and 
trafic methods have advanced like- 
wise. And all to the point where— 
coupled with the promotion of safety 
education—fatalities in the daytime 
have actually declined over the past 
few years. Night fatalities are still 
skyrocketing. 

But—and here is the point—there 
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is one thing that has not changed at 
all in those years. The headlights of 
1917 afforded about 150 feet of visi- 
bility. The headlights of 1938 afford 
barely 200 feet of visibility, and no 
more. The light that was available 
for night driving in 1917, though bad, 
was infinitely closer to being adequate 
than the same amount of light is under 
conditions which exist today—a mat- 
ter of several thousand lives closer. 

When you consider that at 55 miles 
an hour a car is traveling 81 feet a 
second, and that the visible space pro- 
vided by headlights is covered in less 
than two seconds, the night accident 
rate is not surprising. Why, it takes 
more than 200 feet to stop at that 
speed, even if the driver is lucky 
enough to see the obstacle before he 
hits it. As a matter of record, fatali- 
ties are 100 per cent greater during 
the winter evening rush hours when it 
is dark than during those same hours 
of the summer when it is light. 

And another angle. Seeing is af- 
fected by two major factors. The 
first, reflected light — light which, 
thrown upon an object, is reflected 
back, distinguishing for us the detail 
of that object. The second factor is 
silhouette—or the lightness or dark- 
ness of objects contrasted with the 
backgrounds against which they are 
seen. The distinctness of black type 
on a white page is a good example. 

Headlamps contribute almost noth- 
ing to seeing by silhouette and their 
effectiveness, therefore, must be deter- 
mined, not merely by the beam power 
of the lights, but just as importantly 
by the reflective qualities of the ob- 
jects or surfaces which are commonly 
met on the road. The reflective qual- 
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ities of pedestrians, roads, unlighted 
cars, trees, etc., is worse than poor, 
and consequently the effectiveness of 
headlights is correspondingly limited. 

There seems to be no other conclu- 
sion from a logical analysis than to 
accept the fact that adequate light is 
vital to safe night driving, and that 
just so long as we continue to drive 
modern cars over modern highways, 
but under lighting conditions that are 
twenty years out of date, the rate of 
night traffic fatalities will continue to 
rise. 

And it is all so unnecessary, for we 
have all of the facilities for illuminat- 
ing our highways economically. The 
development of lighting equipment 
and methods has not failed to meet 
the needs of the time: it is simply that 
they have not been put to use. The 
automobile public has not demanded 
it. Existing equipment, either of the 
incandescent, sodium vapor, or mer- 
cury vapor type, can produce from 
700 to 1,200 feet of adequate visi- 
bility, and even that is none too much. 

The accounting of these thoughts 
and facts is not by way of suggesting 
that all, or even a large percentage, 
of our highways should be lighted. 
But certainly it is not too much to ex- 
pect that major arteries carrying a 
heavy volume of traffic and having 
high accident rates be equipped for 
safety. And fixed, modern lighting 
should be considered as much an inte- 
gral part of the thoroughfare as it is 
a part of a building, for it makes no 
difference how modern the highway 
otherwise is, if it can’t be seen, or if 
dangerous obstacles can’t be seen 
upon it. 











FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 
(> the wet of unions have a serious responsibility for promoting 


the welfare of the workers they represent. It is no light 

responsibility to have a group of persons looking to you for 
information and leadership upon matters that vitally affect their in- 
terests but for which they cannot give the time to study even if sources 
of information were available. It is the duty of officers to secure the 
information necessary to formulating wage and hour standards and 
to be ready to submit proposals to members with recommendation for 
their determination. It takes wisdom and courage to recommend 
the time and method for union advances. Recommendations must be 
sound and lead to practical objectives. It is easy enough to present a 
pleasant, alluring program, but the program of a responsible leader 
must lead to something substantial—not to pots of gold at the end 
of a beautiful rainbow. For example, it is easy and perhaps politically 
useful to propose $60 a month for all at 60 and $90 for married 
couples, but to drive for that proposal with our national income at its 
present level is to mislead millions and so prevent them from getting 
such security for old age as is possible. 


Leadership is a responsibility weighted with fateful possibilities 
for weal or woe to those who entrust leadership to the one in office. 
The most vital duty of an officer is to be worthy of trust, and when to 
this quality is added wisdom, courage, and honesty it becomes possible 
for that group of workers to improve their economic conditions pro- 
vided the membership in turn cooperates with wisdom, courage and 
honesty. Personal ambitions and personal gain must be subordinated 
to the advancement of the group. One member of a union with un- 
bridled personal ambitions can pervert the whole union program 
and wreck it by building up personal loyalties and a personal machine 
that may advance that individual but introducing factions and discord 
corrupts the very spirit of unionism. 


Officers and members of local unions have the ultimate responsi- 
bility for maintaining the spirit and purposes of the labor movement. 
Let each and all judge what they do by whether it builds or destroys 
the structure and spirit of unionism. 


A Ga 


President, American Federation of Labor. 
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WAREHOUSE EMPLOYEES AGREEMENT 


Tuts AGREEMENT made this 27th day of 
October, 1938, by and between The Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Company, a corporation, 
hereinafter referred to as the Employer, and 
Local 21104 of the Warehouse Employee’s Union, 
an affiliate of the American Federation of Labor, 
of Washington, D. C., hereinafter referred to 
as the Union. 

WITNESSETH: That whereas the parties to this 
agreement desire to establish and maintain a 
state of mutual understanding, to create har- 
monious relations between the Employer and its 
employee, and to abide by this contract in the 
settlement of any and all disputes that may arise 
between them, it is, therefore, by both of the said 
parties understood and agreed that: 


1. Union Recognition. The employer recog- 
nizes the Union as the exclusive bargaining 
agency for all of its employees employed in its 
operating warehouse at 801 Channing Place, 
N. E., Washington, D. C. and in its fish ware- 
house at Stands 3 and 4, Municipal Fish Wharf, 
Washington, D. C. 

2. Closed Shop. All employees covered by and 
classified in this agreement in the aforesaid 
warehouses of the Employer, shall be filled by 
members of the Union or by such persons, 
selected by the Employer, who are eligible to 
membership in the Union and who will file ap- 
plication and become members thereof at its 
next regular meeting. 

3. Maximum Work Week. The Employer 
shall not permit any employee covered by this 
agreement to work in excess of forty-four hours 
per week, exclusive of meal periods. 

4. Maximum Number of Days per Week. The 
Employer shall not permit any employee cov- 
ered by this agreement to work in excess of five 
and one-half days per week, except employees 
in its fresh produce department and employees 
in its fish warehouse who may be required to 
work not more than six days per week. 

5. Maximum Work Day. The Employer shall 
not permit any employee covered by this agree- 
ment to work in excess of ten hours per day, 
exclusive of meal periods. 

6. Vacations. The Employer shall allow every 
employee covered by this agreement who has 
had between one and three year’s service with 
the Employer an annual vacation of one week 
with full pay, and the Employer shall allow 
every employee covered by this agreement who 
has had three or more years’ service with the 
Employer an annual vacation of two weeks with 
full pay. Men partially laid off due to lack of 
work shall be entitled to an annual vacation of 
one week with full pay provided they have been 
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employed by the Employer on at least four full 
days in each of twenty-six calendar weeks. 

7. Overtime. Employees covered by this agree- 
ment shall work overtime when necessary, and 
for all such overtime work the Employer shall 
compensate them at the rate of one and one-half 
times their regular hourly pay. For the purpose 
of this agreement overtime pay shall be paid for 
time in excess of forty-four hours per week or 
more than ten hours per day. 

8. Holidays. The Employer shall grant every 
employee covered by this agreement a full holi- 
day with pay on each of the following days: New 
Year’s Day, Decoration Day, Independence Day, 
Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas 
Day; provided, that the employee has been at 
work on the working day preceding and the 
working day following such holiday. 

9. Hourly pay for Extra Men. The Employer 
shall not pay any extra man less than at the 
rate of 45 cents per hour, nor any extra female 
less than 40 cents per hour. 

10. Minmum Wages. The Employer shall not 
pay any employee less than at the applicable 
minimum rate of wages set forth hereinbelow: 


Per Week 
Receiving or Shipping Clerk............ $40.00 
ee aaa iy oasis Sons soon $35.00 
Selector or Checker Helper............ $25.00 
Piler and Unloader ................... $25.00 
Egg Candling Manager ............... $35.00 
Egg Candler (Mate) ............0s000 $25.00 
Egg Candler (Female) ................ $18.00 
Floor Manager in Bacon Room........ $38.00 
Assistant in Bacon Room .............. $25.00 
Girls in Bacon Room.................. $18.00 
Elevator Operator .................... $25.00 
NN de res ec ae $25.00 
Employees in Produce Department...... $25.00 
Employees in Fish Warehouse.......... $25.00 


11. Discharge. The Employer shall have the 
right to discharge any employee who is a mem- 
ber of the Union for good cause, such as dis- 
honesty, incompetency or intoxication, provided, 
however, that no member of the Union shall be 
discharged or discriminated against because of 
membership in the Union or Union activities. 

12. Union Activities. The Union agrees that 
neither it nor its members will engage in Union 
activities on the Employer’s time or in the 
Employer’s wareh , provided, however, that 
representatives of the Union shall have free 
access to the Employer’s warehouses. 

13. Reductions of Wages, Etc., Prohibited. No 
member of the Union shall suffer a reduction 
in wages or increase in hours or reduction in 
vacation time by any provision in this agreement. 
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14. Seniority. In all lay-offs the ordinary rules 
of seniority shall apply, taking into account also 
the ordinary rules of fitness for the work in- 
volved, and the practicality of applying the 
rules of seniority in the particular case from the 
point of view of both the Employer and the 
employees concerned. 

15. Grievance Committee. To the end that any 
and all controversies which may arise during the 
life of this agreement shall be settled promptly, 
it is hereby mutually agreed between the Em- 
ployer and the Union that there shall be estab- 
lished within ten days after the date of execution 
of this agreement a Grievance Committee con- 
sisting of two members to be designated by the 
Employer and two members to be designated by 
the Union. These four shall, by majority vote 
select a permanent panel of six impartial chair- 
men, from which panel, in the event of a dead- 
lock on any question, there shall be chosen by 
lot a fifth member of the Committee who shall 
act as chairman thereof and cast the deciding 
vote. The Employer members or the Union 
members of the said Committee may, by notice in 
writing, remove not more than two names from 
the permanent panel of impartial chairmen. 
Vacanies on the said panel shall be filled immedi- 
ately in the manner in which the original panel 
was selected. 

The Grievance Committee shall meet within 
twenty-four hours after being notified by either 
party of that party’s desire for consideration of 
a controversy. If possible, the Committee shall 
decide such controversy by a majority vote and 
in such case its decision shall be final; but if 
deadlocked or unable to reach a decision within 
five days after the matter has been presented, 
it shall call upon the impartial chairman, as 
aforesaid, whose decision shall be final. The 
said impartial chairman shall reach his decision 
within five days after the matter has been pre- 
sented to him unless he has requested addi- 
tional time and the same has been agreed upon 
by the parties. 

During the consideration of any controversy 
by the Grievance Committee neither party shall 
change the conditions existing at the time the 
controversy arose, nor utilize any coercive or 
retaliatory measures to compel the other party 
to accede to its demands. 

The expenses of the impartial chairman shall 
be borne by the parties equally. 

16. Strikes, Lockouts, Etc. It is mutually agreed 
that there shall be no strikes or lockouts during 


the existence of this agreement. The Union 
agrees that during such time it will refrain from 
ordering, and will use every effort to prevent, 
cessation of work by any of its members employed 
by the Employer for any reason. The Union 
will make every effort to assure the Employer 
an adequate supply of goods or commodities used 
in the operation of the business of the Employer 
in the event of any restriction upon the Em- 
ployer’s supply on account of any labor con- 
troversy. 

17. Definition of Extra Man. The term “extra 
man” as used herein means an employee who is 
employed by this Employer less than four days 
per week. 

18. Effective Date, Etc. This agreement shall 
become effective upon the 27th day of October, 
1938, and shall continue in effect for one year 
from the said date, and thereafter from year to 
year, unless by notice in writing given by either 
party to the other, not less than thirty days 
prior to the end of the first year or any subse- 
quent year of the existence of this agreement, 
such party shall state a desire to terminate the 
said agreement at the end of such yearly period 
or to change the provisions thereof. In the 
event that such notice is served, calling for 
change in the agreement, it is mutually agreed 
that the Empioyer and the Union shall forth- 
with commence negotiaticns upon the proposed 
changes; and that, pending the result of such 
negotiations, neither party shall alter the con- 
ditions existing under the said agreement, nor 
shall either party utilize any coercive or retalia- 
tory measures to compel the other party to accede 
to its demands. 

In Witness Whereof the parties have hereunto 
set their hands and seals this 27 day of October, 
1938. 


THE GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA 
COMPANY, EMPLOYER 


By J. L. Suttivan (Seal). 


WAREHOUSE EMPLOYEES UNION, AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 


Local No. 21104 


By E. C. Nacet (Seal), 
President. 


By Epw. Fapican (Seal), 
A. F. of L. 
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EDUCATION FOR OFFICERS AND MEMBERS 


WILLIAM COLLINS 


National Representative, American Federation of Labor 


Labor Organizers during the 

past few years have had to meet 
the brunt of organization work in the 
unskilled and unorganized branches 
of industry. Their whole time has 
been occupied with organization work, 
installation of unions, negotiations of 
wages, hours, and working agree- 
ments. They have had very little time 
to give to the newly elected Federal 
Labor Union officials the opportunity 
so necessary to teach them the back- 
ground of the labor movement, and 
the principles essential to continue 
unity, harmony, and progress in the 
labor movement. During the same 
period of organization the local Fed- 
eral Labor Union officials have had 
little time for other activities except 
to take up grievances, and enforce the 
wages and working conditions con- 
tained in their agreement with the 
employers. In the metropolitan dis- 
trict of Greater New York the work 
of the local officers has been remark- 
able in the matter of protecting the 
improvements that have come with 
organization, but at the same time 
they have had little means of learning 
about the work of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

To furnish opportunity to the local 
officers of the Federal Unions to get 
a broader view of the labor move- 
ment as exemplified by the American 
Federation of Labor, a series of four 
meetings or sessions was held during 
the month of March. These sessions 
were arranged so that the largest 
number of officers and members could 


Tie American Federation of 


attend without entailing too much 
sacrifice or cost upon the part of the 
Federal Labor Union. William Col- 
lins, the New York Representative of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
arranged the program for the Federal 
Labor Union officials, and it was di- 
vided up for each Saturday morning 
at the Textile High School with the 
following subjects on each particular 
Saturday: 

The subject for the session of 
March 4 was “The American Trade 
Union as Represented by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor.” The 
speaker for the occasion was William 
Collins, New York Representative of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
In his talk he gave a brief background 
of the labor movement in its evolution 
until 1881 coming with the formation 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
He showed the set-up and structure of 
the American Federation of Labor 
with its basis of voluntary principle 
which is the corner stone of all real 
brotherhood in the work of the labor 
movement. He explained the function 
of the Federal Labor Union, how off- 
cers shall handle their Union, both at 
meetings, and in negotiations with 
their employers. He further por- 
trayed the structure of the American 
Federation of Labor so that it could 
take any kind of union, whether indus- 
trial or craft, so long as there was no 
conflict within the charter rights of 
each affiliated voluntary association. 

Saturday, March 11, the subject 
was “Workers Education,” and the 
speaker was Spencer Miller, Jr., Di- 
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rector, Workers Education Bureau. 
In illustrating the notable changes 
which have taken place over the past 
twenty-five years in the development 
of labor relations in the United States, 
Mr. Miller used as his illustration 
the tearing down of the Sixth Avenue 
El and the development of the new 
subway, together with the new engi- 
neering devices which have been em- 
ployed in the construction of this new 
unit in the transportation system of 
New York. He also cited the new 
laws, new governmental agencies and 
new administrative practices, as well 
as the new political and economic phi- 
losophies with which the wage earners 
are confronted today, which make the 
position of labor leadership more dif- 
ficult than ever before. “There can be 
no safety for labor,” said Mr. Miller, 
“in the ignorance of these new laws 
or new philosophies. Responsibility 
rests particularly upon the leaders not 
only to instruct the new members in 
the underlying principles and philoso- 
phies of the labor movement but as 
well to make clear their rights and re- 
sponsibilities both as citizens and as 
workers. The education of labor has 
become an indispensable necessity if 
labor is to function both in the public 
interest and in the interest of the wel- 
fare of American wage earners.” 
On Saturday, March 18, the subject 
was “State and City Labor Legisla- 
tive Programs.” The speaker on 
State Labor Legislation was George 
Meany, the President of the New 
York State Federation of Labor, who 
gave a comprehensive survey of the 
improved legislation that has been 
passed by the efforts of organized 
labor. He began with the prison and 
sweat shop legislation, workman’s 
compensation, and all of the other 


social and labor legislation that has 
been passed during the past fifty years. 
The Wagner Act was the culmination 
of more than fifty years of effort on 
the part of the American Federation 
of Labor for the worker to have the 
legal right to organize. The speaker 
also called attention to the impor- 
tance of trade unionists being ap- 
pointed or selected on all advisory 
boards, whether for education or any 
other form of administration of social 
or labor legislation. Most of the 
trouble of the administration of labor 
and social legislation was because of 
the lack of knowledge that the admin- 
istrators had of the make-up of the 
American labor movement. 

The other speaker was James C. 
Quinn, the Secretary of the Central 
Trades and Labor Council of Greater 
New York, who explained the work 
of his body, in cooperation and coor- 
dination of all of the local unions in 
the Greater City, for the purpose of 
helping each other in strikes or lock- 
outs by moral and financial support. 
They were also active in taking up 
matters pertaining to the City Gov- 
ernment wherever it applied to the 
workers of those in the Civil Service, 
particularly teachers, the prevailing 
rate of wage, etc., and all such matters 
that are necessary to have some one 
watching; so that they will not be 
broken down or destroyed. 

On Saturday morning, March 25, 
the subject was the “National Legis- 
lative Program of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor.” Owing to the ab- 
sence of Vice-President Woll of the 
American Federation of Labor, the 
subject was handled by William Col- 
lins, the New York Representative. 
He went into the long story of legisla- 
tion in the Capital, and brought out 
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“AND UPON THIS ROCK...” 


the benefits that have been received 
down the years. He particularly 
stressed the Anti-Injunction Billwhich 
was a potent weapon of the courts in 
preventing organized labor from 
properly functioning. The prison 
labor legislation which stopped con- 
vict goods from being transported 
from one State to another in protec- 
tion of Civil Service, the creation of 
vocational education, the creation of 
the Department of Labor, so that 
labor could have recognition in the 
Cabinet of the President and many 
other legislative improvements up to 
the passage of the Wagner Labor Re- 
lations Act. 

At each meeting the response to the 
sessions was reflected in the better at- 
tendance, so that at the end of the 
last meeting on March 25, an appeal 
was made that the sessions be con- 
tinued so that as many of the members 
as possible could get the benefit of the 
educational talks that had been made. 
It was agreed that the sessions should 
be resumed in the Fall, and the Rep- 
resentative of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor was instructed by the 
last session to arrange for a program 
as soon as possible in the early Fall, 
so that the Federal officers and mem- 
bers could get the benefits of these 
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educational talks. The enthusiasm 
and response of the Federal Labor 
Union officers and their members to 
the talks made at these sessions re- 
flected the necessity for them to have 
such instruction. 

It is not possible for American Fed- 
eration of Labor Organizers to be 
able to carry out this kind of educa- 
tional work unless they have some- 
what of a permanent location. How- 
ever, it is possible for each Central 
Labor Union to arrange for sessions 
for their newly organized Federal 
Labor Unions, particularly in the 
larger cities where they can learn 
from their own officers and from 
sources direct from the American 
Federation of Labor as to what they 
in their capacity as officers represent 
in the labor movement as a whole. 

With all of the confusion that has 
come with the division in labor, and 
with the new legislative machinery of 
the Wagner Act, and many Media- 
tion Boards, and the Wages and 
Hours Law Administration, it is one 
of the finest methods that we know of 
that can be used to give the young 
officer an opportunity to learn at first 
hand the part he plays in the great 
movement of which his Federal La- 
bor Union is a part. 





“AND UPON THIS ROCK .. .” 


A rugged, weather-beaten and sun-bronzed stalwart rock 

Is strong enough and great enough to stand sin’s ageless shock. 
The hands that steer a tossing ship and open Heaven’s lock 

Are kind enough and meek enough to guide a wayward flock. 


—Marie Fiscuer, Spirit. 











TO RETIRE OR NOT TO RETIRE? 


Rospert J. Myers 


NE very important but little 
discussed aspect of the old- 
age insurance system set up by 

the Social Security Act is the provi- 
sion that annuities will not be paid 
while the individual is employed. Per- 
haps the reason that there has been 
so little discussion is because there 
has been no actual experience under 
this section of the act since monthly 
benefits are not payable until 1942. 
In a recent article in the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST,: Professor Diamond 
criticized this provision and attempted 
to refute all of the arguments in 
favor of it. It is the purpose of this 
article to state two primary argu- 
ments in favor of work cessation as a 
requirement for receipt of annuity 
payment. 

Arguments in behalf of compulsory 
retirement are often based on the 
theory that through such retirement 
more jobs will be available for 
younger persons. Another concept is 
that granting benefits without such re- 
tirement would depress wage levels 
by the competition of annuitants draw- 
ing benefits who will therefore not 
demand normal salaries. These 
theories may be attacked as rationali- 
zations based on emotion rather than 
statistical, economic, and social rea- 
soning. Valid arguments in favor of 
making the payment of benefits de- 
pendent upon retirement may be based 
both on the relative savings in cost 
and on that underlying principle of 
all social insurance, the paying of 


“Tet Them Work!”, by Professor Maynard 
Diamond, AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, July 1938. 


benefits as a right to those who need 
them. 

First, it will be worthwhile to ex- 
amine the history of the Social Secu- 
rity Act in respect to this provision 
and also to note the existence of simi- 
lar provisions in foreign social insur- 
ance systems. The Committee on 
Economic Security, which formulated 
the Social Security Act, originally rec- 
ommended ? that benefits be paid only 
to individuals who have retired from 
gainful employment. Subsequently 
the House of Representatives passed 
the bill and removed this provision so 
that benefits were paid at age 65 and 
thereafter, regardless of employment 
status. Still later the Senate amended 
the bill to provide that annuities be 
paid only to those who are no longer 
regularly employed. In the Senate 
report * on the bill it is stated that 
the provision as passed by the House 
was an anomaly since “there is no 
need for payment of old-age benefits 
to employees who continue in employ- 
ment.” It was further stated that 
“this feature of the House bill natu- 
rally increases the costs and would 
have necessitated additional taxes in 
the future years.” In the conference 
on the amendments made by the Sen- 
ate, the House receded from its posi- 
tion, and as a result the present pro- 
vision came into existence. 

Next, turning our attention to for- 
eign social insurance systems, we ob- 
serve that while many countries do 


* “Report to the President of the Committee 
on Economic Security,” Washington, 1935—p. 30. 

* Senate Report, No. 628, 74th Congress, First 
Session—p. 10. 
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not require retirement in order to re- 
ceive benefits, a number of countries 
do. Among them are Argentina, Aus- 
tria, Brazil, Ecuador and Czecho- 
slovakia. The latter country has been 
considered by many experts to have 
one of the most carefully designed 
social insurance systems in existence 
since it was introduced by an enlight- 
ened country after serious considera- 
tion of the various mature programs 
in nearby countries. Many countries, 
as for example Sweden, pay the con- 
tributory part of the pension regard- 
less of work status, but it is usually 
only a small part of the total pension. 
In such cases the Government grants 
a large additional annuity provided 
that the income of the individual is 
small. If the individual was regularly 
employed, he would obviously have a 
fairly good income and _ probably 
would be ruled out of this large Gov- 
ernment portion. In Sweden the Gov- 
ernment gives a bonus of 250 to 450 
kronor if the individual has a very 
negligible income. This grant is from 
21% to 4% times as large as the con- 
tributory annuities which are now 
about 80 to 120 kronor. Although 
employment after the retirement age 
is allowed, the annuity payable to a 
man denied the bonus is only 20 to 
30 percent of that payable for com- 
plete retirement and absence of other 
income. 

There is a distinct difference be- 
tween private insurance and social in- 
surance. Under private insurance a 
contract is drawn up by the two par- 
ties based on definite amounts payable 
at definite times. An insurance com- 
pany could not write a contract where 
benefits are contingent upon retire- 
ment since no sound actuarial basis 
for cost estimates exist. Moreover, 


under private insurance, individual 
equity must be obtained in so far as is 
possible. Contracts are so written 
that the policyholder may elect when 
the annuity shall be payable with a 
corresponding adjustment of the 
amount for early or late retirement. 
In social insurance group adequacy 
should be stressed more than individ- 
ual equity. Private old-age annuities 
furnish definite payments at definite 
ages. Social old-age insurance wisely 
furnishes benefits to aged workers 
when they become too old to work. 
Some industrial companies have 
adopted the pension theory that pen- 
sions are a reward for long and faith- 
ful service. However, the predomi- 
nant view is that pension systems are 
housecleaning devices which are de- 
signed to rid the company easily of 
older workers who have become inefhi- 
cient. Many companies that do not 
have pension systems really have a 
“hidden pension cost” in that they 
pay an aged worker a larger salary 
than the value of the services ren- 
dered. The difference between these 
two items represent the “‘hidden pen- 
sion cost.” It seems socially desir- 
able to retire aged individuals if they 
are no longer efficient. When they 
are still highly efficient, possibly even 
more so than ever before due to their 
specialized skill and experience, it 
seems socially desirable to maintain 
them at work. This is expected under 
the old-age insurance system since em- 
ployers pay certain individuals such 
good wages that there will be no in- 
centive for the individual to retire. 
The second argument in favor of 
maintaining this provision involves 
the practical matter of costs. Obvi- 
ously any provision for benefit pay- 
ments regardless of work status after 
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age 65 would cost more than one 
which requires the individuals to be 
actually retired. The difference in 
cost between these two provisions may 
be judged from the estimates in the 
reports of the House and Senate. In 
the House report* the estimated 
benefit payments for 1970 are about 
2.8 billion dollars under the provi- 
sions that retirement is not required 
in order to receive annuities. In the 
Senate report ° the estimated benefit 
payments for 1970 are 2.3 billion dol- 
lars under the assumption that benefits 
are not paid until retirement and that 
the average or effective retirement age 
is 67%4. There would thus be addi- 
tional annual expenditures in 1970 of 
about % billion dollars, or a 22 per- 
cent relative increase in cost, if in- 
dividuals were paid annuities at age 
65 regardless of retirement. 

If the present provision requiring 
actual retirement were eliminated, the 
22 percent increase in cost would re- 
quire equivalent additional taxes in 
order to keep the system self-support- 
ing. Possibly the ultimate taxes under 
Title VIII in 1949 and thereafter 
would have to be 7 or 8 percent in- 
stead of the 6 percent now in the Act, 
or a government subsidy from other 
sources might be required. Two 
alternatives are possible: First, the 
aggregate benefits could be reduced 
by 22 percent; or, second, the require- 
ment of retirement as a condition for 
benefits after age 65 could be changed 
to the payment of benefits at age 
6714 regardless of work status. 

The first alternative, that of in- 
creasing the ultimate taxes under 


“House of Representatives Report, No. 615, 
74th Congress, First Session—p. 6. 

5 Senate Report, No. 628, 74th Congress, First 
Session—p. 9. 


Title VIII, would meet with the 
strong objection that it seems socially 
undesirable to put a still heavier bur- 
den on labor and industry so as merely 
to pay retirement benefits to those 
who have not retired. A government 
subsidy might also be objected to by 
the general taxpayers. The alterna- 
tive of reducing benefits by an aver- 
age of 22 percent might also seem 
socially undesirable since smaller bene- 
fits would be paid to those individuals 
too old to work so as to pay benefits 
to those still fortunate enough to be 
able to work efficiently. Similarly, 
the third alternative, that of raising 
the retirement age, would be unpopu- 
lar since many individuals between 65 
and 67% would not be working and 
would remain an uncared-for burden 
on society so that all those who were 
working after age 67% could receive 
retirement allowances in addition to 
their regular pay. 

Finally, let us consider possible ad- 
ministration of this provision. Al- 
though the Social Security Board has 
not announced any administrative pro- 
cedure in regard to this provision, nor 
has the phrase “‘regular employment” 
been defined, several interpretations 
are possible. ‘‘Regular employment” 
might be defined: First, strictly as any 
gainful employment, either covered 
or uncovered; second, more liberally 
as gainful employment in a covered 
industry; and third, still more liber- 
ally as covered employment with more 
than a small amount of earnings (say 
$10 or $15 amonth). Obviously the 
first and most strict definition would 
require a great deal of policing to 
enforce. The second and third pro- 
visions, which are based on employ- 
ment in covered occupations could be 
more easily administered. Wage re- 
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HOW SHALL I TELL MY TRUE-LOVE? 


ports, when individuals are engaged 
after age 65, might be required from 
employers. By a fairly simple me- 
chanical process the records on per- 
sons receiving benefits could be com- 
pared with those on persons receiving 
taxable wages so as to find any in- 
stance of fraud or “chiseling.” 

The provision requiring retirement 
from regular employment in order to 
receive annuities under the old-age in- 
surance programs, thus seems valid 
both from the social and the financial 
viewpoints. Unless we are prepared 
to meet appreciably larger costs, it 
will be impossible to grant retirement 
allowances to aged individuals who 
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are still working. Maintaining pres- 
ent estimates of future costs could 
only be done by reducing the size of 
the benefits or raising the retirement 
age, both undesirable methods. In 
both cases this would penalize the 
aged individuals who are no longer 
able to work in order to benefit their 
hale and hearty compatriots, still for- 
tunate enough to be efficient work- 
ers. The guiding principle of social 
insurance is the caring for a given 
need, in this instance old-age depend- 
ency resulting from unemployment 
due to drastic loss of work efficiency 
—the contingency against which insur- 
ance has been taken. 





HOW SHALL I TELL MY TRUE-LOVE? 


How shall I tell my true-love? 
By the great sword at his side? 
The feather in his jeweled cap? 
And the horse he has to ride? 
No, I shall tell him by the pain 
And fears that flicker and crawl; 
For only the loveless suffer not— 
And suffer worst of all. 


How shall I tell my true-love? 
By her cloud of bronze-gold hair? 
The eyelid drooped? The head a-tilt? 


A ribbon in the air? 


No, I shall tell her by the griefs 
That in bright starlight fall ; 
For only the loveless suffer not— 

And suffer worst of all. 


When we were young and ignorant 
We did not think to choose 

”*T wixt love and a life so safe there’s naught 
Left in it to win or lose. 

Though tragic, brave, and wise our choice, 
There yet is solace small 

That only the loveless suffer not— 
And suffer worst of all. 


—THEODORE Maynarp, Commonweal. 
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NTERIOR of workers’ shanty. 
I Moonlight floods into room 
through two curtainless windows 
in rear wall. A pot-bellied stove can 
dimly be seen in rear center of room. 
Kitchen table upstage left. On it is 
a kerosene lamp and an alarm clock 
laid on its back to keep it running. 
Chairs, a broom and a cupboard made 
of orange crates complete the fur- 
nishings. Outside entrance right. En- 
trance to bedroom left. 

After the curtain has been raised, 
the door right is slowly pushed open. 
A dark, heavy-coated form slips part- 
way in the room, snaps on searchlight, 
and pokes beam of light about the 
room. He mutters something and a 
second form looms in the doorway. 
Mug No. 1 is “StInK” WELLS, rub- 
ber-check artist and big-time yegg. 
Mug. No. 2 is “Bucs” HENDERSON, 
bruiser and brass-knuckles expert. 
Their conversation is carried on in 
ominous, subdued tones. 

Slink: Shet the door, yuh dope. 
This ain’t for the public. 

Bugs: (closes door softly) Aw, 
who in hell said it was. 

Slink: Yuh sure this is the dump? 

Bugs: Ain’t I been spottin’ it for a 
week? 
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Slink: (sharply) Okay. That’s all 
I want to know. Yuh don’t have to 
get hard about it. 

Bugs: The dame’s been comin’ 
home about seven... Ain’t a bad 
looker, either. 

Slink: Who gives a damn about her 
looks? (Peers at wrist watch.) It’s 
close to that time now. We’ve got to 
make it snappy. (Throws beam on 
door left.) What’s in there? 

Bugs: Bedroom. 

Slink: (Goes over and flashes beam 
inside.) Made to order. (Turns to 
Bugs.) There’s some clothes hangin’ 
in the corner. That’s where you git 
under cover. 

Bugs: 1 don’t like the goofy layout. 

Slink: (hard) All right, pretty boy. 
You'll like it or else—(his voice soft- 
ening alittle). It’s the only way we got 
to git our hooks on Potter. As long as 
he’s round that gang of strikers, we 
ain’t gotta chance. The job’s gotta 
be pulled pretty quick, too, or the big- 
shot of that Better Americans Club or 
whatever yuhcallit will be railroadin’ 
us back to where we come from. 

Bugs: Why don’t he pull the job 
hisself ? 

Slink: Yuh got paroled didn’t yuh? 
What yuh squakin’ about? All we’ve 
got to do is kick in with the goods. 
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Bugs: I'd like to kick the bastard 
where it ud do some good. (looks 
around) This dump’s worse ’n some 
hoosegows I’ve been in. I don’t blame 
the guy for strikin’. (Gets hold of 
himself.) All right, what’s the dope? 

Slink: The company’s givin’ in to 
this union outfit, see, so they kin just 
bust it up from inside. It’ll be easier 
to do it if Potter’s outta the way. 

Bugs: What we gotta do? Rub ’im 
out ? 

Slink: Not if he'll talk business. 
(pauses significantly) Got yur knucks, 
ain’t yuh? 

Bugs: (His fist knots with anticipa- 
tion.) Yeah, boy! 

Slink: (grins slyly) That’s the stuff. 
Yuh snappin’ out of it. (assumes busi- 
ness tone) Now git this straight, so 
there ain’t no slip-ups. 

Bugs: Let’s have it, Slink. 

Slink: Slugs’ cruisin’ round in the 
chariot on the lookout. Potter’ll be 
showin’ up sometime tonight. Chances 
are, he'll be off his guard if the 
strike’s been settled, so when Slugs 
beeps the horn, you steps outta hidin’, 
puts the bead on Potter and the dame 
and opens the door. I'll be hangin’ 
in close to help yuh out. Get it? 

Bugs: Yeah. (Clinching his fist 
again.) That dame better keep her 
gab shet case she finds out I’m here. 

(Sound of motor offstage. Three 
beeps of horn.) 

Slink: That’s Slugs. The dame’s 
on her way. All set, Bugs? 

Bugs: All set. 

Slink: (rapidly). Step on it. Git 
in there. (points toward bedroom as 
Bugs goes out) And don’t take yur 
eye off Potter once yuh got the drop 
on ’im. He’s no coffin stiff. 

(Slink slips out door right. The 
alarm clock ticks off a minute. Pres- 
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ently, there are sounds of approaching 
footsteps offstage. A dark form fits 
past the windows.) 

(Edith Potter, dressed in shabby 
winter coat and red knitted tam, en- 
ters door right. She is carrying a 
store box which she sets beside the 
stove. Then she lights lamp. In its 
light her features have a sad, coura- 
geous attractiveness. Crumpling up an 
old newspaper, she thrusts it in the 
stove. .She throws in some kindling, 
after crushing box with her foot. The 
fire started, she straightens, takes off 
her tam and moves toward bedroom 
door. Suddenly she pauses, glances at 
door right, goes to it and slips bolt of 
night latch. As she turns, a voice calls 
outside. She startles and listens.) 

Woman's voice: (off stage) Oh, 
Edith, you home? 

(She looks relieved, opens the 
door). 

Edith: Come on in, Ann. 

(Ann enters. She is a thin, tooth- 
less woman of forty-five. Poverty and 
drudgery have prematurely scarred 
and warped her into a beshawled, 
grandma-ish figure. She speaks in 
tired, toneless manner. Her eyes, 
however, burn with the unnaturally 
glowing expression of a wild creature 
trapped and caged against its will.) 

Ann: I saw by the light you was 
home, so I run over a minute to see 
how the strike was comin. 

Edith: (as she slips night latch) 
I’m glad you came. 

Ann: I called instead a knockin. I 
didn’t want to scare you. 

Edith: I’m jumpy all right. But I 
knew your voice right away. 

Ann: (eagerly) They was sup- 
posed to settle the strike today, 
wasn’t they? 

Edith: (hangs tam on nail in wall) 
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It hadn’t been settled yet when I left 
the union hall, but Harry sent word 
from the conference that it would 
be over this evening. He promised 
to come straight home and rest. He’s 
hardly had any sleep for two weeks. 

Ann: Do you expect him home be- 
fore long? 

Edith: I hope it isn’t long. Some 
of the pickets promised to come out 
and stay with him, at least for tonight. 
Harry’s gotten so many threats I’m 
still afraid for him, specially after 
those thugs or vigilantes, or whatever 
they were, beat up poor Tom Win- 
ters a week ago. Tom’s still in the 
hospital. 

Ann: He’s lucky they didn’t kill 
him. 

Edith: He'll be luckier if he ever 
gets back on his feet again. (Gets 
chair and puts it beside the stove.) 
Sit down, won’t you? 

Ann: Don’t mind if I do for a 
spell (sits with a sigh). I never have 
much time to set around home with 
five youngsters to watch. Besides 
we've had so little to eat since the 
strike started that I can’t remember 
when I eber felt so loggy as these 
last few days. (Looks at Edith sym- 
pathetically.) I guess you kinda want 
me to stay till those union fellahs 
come, don’t you? 

Edith: (warming herself at stove) 
Will you? That’s if you think Kitty 
will take care of the kiddies all right? 

Ann: Oh, she'll manage to get 
along without me for a while, I guess. 
Beats all how that girl can do things. 
Just like an old person. 

Edith: I wouldn’t want you to stay 
if you’re afraid for them. 

Ann: I don’t guess anybody’ll be 
a-bothering them much. What makes 
you so uneasy-like? Has there been 
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prowlers round your shanty again? 

Edith: No. Not as I know of. But 
one never knows what'll happen in 
times like this. Just tonight a big, 
black sedan followed me when I was 
coming home. It was dark so I 
couldn’t see the driver, but I knew he 
was eyeing me. It gave me the creeps. 

Ann: I should think you would feel 
creepy. But I wouldn’t worry too 
much about it. Maybe he thought 
you was a street walker. 

Edith: He didn’t act like he wanted 
to pick me up. He just kept trailing 
me at a safe distance. That’s what 
worries me. 

Ann: He didn’t follow you all the 
way, did he? 

Edith: No. I slipped into Mor- 
gan’s store, got an empty store box 
and went out the back way. Then I 
came home. 

Ann: Goodness, let’s hope those 
union fellahs show up right away. I 
wouldn’t be much help, I don’t think, 
if that car showed up again. If only 
my man was home. That ud help 
some ... Did you report it to the 
police? 

Edith: You know how the cops 
are in this town. If you’re connected 
in any way with the strike, you’re as 
bad as an outlaw. And if the driver 
was a vigilante, they’d probably help 
him get me, if it was me he was after. 

Ann: Then you don’t think it was 
you he was after? 

Edith: (showing growing anxious- 
ness) I’ve got a hunch his following 
me’s got something to do with Harry. 
Something that doesn’t mean any 
good. 

Ann: Looks bad, don’t it? (shak- 
ing her head) I never saw such times. 
It’s like everybody’s gone crazy or 
sumpin. There’s a God’s plenty of 
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everything for everybody in this 
country, and yet a workin man’s got 
to take his life in his hands to keep 
the insides of his stomach from rub- 
bin together. (Her eyes take on a 
far-away look). Sometimes I don’t 
know what to think anymore. I’ve 
been through so much and seen so 
many hard times, my feelin’s are all 
tied up ina knot. But when I look at 
Kitty and see her gettin to be a big 
girl, I’d sorta like to untangle that 
knot and crochet a pretty pattern out 
of my feelin’s just to show Kitty 
there’s sumpin in life besides hard 
work and worry. (An undercurrent 
of anger rises through her sentimen- 
tal tone.) But what’s the use to be 
dreamin’ and a-wishin-to-God you 
had whatnots when you’ve not what 
it takes to get them. When you’ve 
not even a thread to crochet with, 
how in the world can a woman like 
me crochet anything out of the little 
loose ends of feelin’s if the big feelin’s 
are all tangled up? 

Edith: You sound like Harry. Only 
Harry raves. He says it’s foolish 
to try to bring up kids in these times. 
Wages are too small. 

Ann: He’s dead right, Edith. 
(Looks up sadly.) Does he think the 
union’ll win out this time? 

Edith: (who has gone to the win- 
dow) You know how Harry is. He’s 
so sure of everything (looks out). 1 
wish those men would show up. 

Ann: You mean he thinks the 
men’ll get the raise and everything? 

Edith: (returning to stove) That’s 
what he says. 

Ann: Well, seein’s believin. I 
can’t imagine my man workin agin, 
much less bringing home more money 
on his pay check (shrugs). I guess 
though, your man oughta know. He’s 
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one of the smart ones in the union. 

Edith: Sometimes I wish he wasn’t. 

Ann: It’s better to have a man like 
that than one like my Joe. At least 
he’ll tell you what’s goin on. All my 
man does is jist set around the house 
with his mouth shut. I don’t know 
if it’s because he don’t know nothin 
or if he’s forgot how to talk. 

Edith: Maybe it’s because he feels 
bitter about how things are. You can 
never tell about men. Anyway, you 
can be glad Joe isn’t a big-shot in the 
union. The vigilantes are after the 
leaders. Did I show you the brick 
they threw on the steps the other 
night? It had a note tied to it (goes 
to orange-crate cupboard and gets 
brick). | Harry’s keeping it for a 
souvenir. Look, here’s the note that 
tells him to get out of town if he 
knows what’s good for him. 

Ann: (amazed) My gosh! What’s 
Harry say about it? 

Edith: He just laughs about it. He 
says the vigilantes are just trying to 
scare him and he ain’t the kind that 
scares easy. Sometimes I can’t help 
feeling Harry’s not as safe as he 
thinks he is, even if the men stick 
with each other like they do. 

Ann: Likely Harry’s got a right to 
think those thugs won’t dare lay a 
hand on him with every union in town 
helpin’ the strikers through all this 
trouble. It’s a cinch the fellahs are 
sure stickin’ together like glue. Even 
Joe says as much. And when my man 
opens his mouth to say sumpin, he’s 
sayin’ a whole lot. I’ve got to hand 
it to him for that. 

(Sound of passing automobile off- 
stage. Edith hurries to window, looks 
out.) 

Edith: (excited) Ann! Come here 


—quick ! 
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Ann: (jumping up) What's up? 
(rushes to window). What's out 
there? 

Edith: The big sedan. 
You can still see it. 

Ann: (looking out) | see it all 
right. 

Edith: Look! 
lights! 

Ann: The driver must be signalin’ 
someone. 

(They look at each other, both 
frightened.) 

Edith: What’ll we do? (desper- 
ately). Why don’t those men hurry 
up and get here? 

Ann: Do you think there’s a chance 
of your man getting here first? 

Edith: (as if struck) My gosh, he 
might! We've got to warn Harry 
to stay away! 

Ann: Looks like those thugs are 
after him. Sure as shootin’! 

Edith: (grabbing Ann’s arms in 
dead earnest) Ann, will you help 
me? 

Ann: Help you? Do you have to 
ask? 

Edith: (embracing her) Good old 
Ann (nervously). Listen, think you 
can get word to the men not to let 
Harry come home? 

Ann: I'llsend Kitty. She’s fast on 
her legs. Like a deer! (looks around) 
But what are you goin’ to do? You 
ain’t gonna stay here alone, I hope? 

Edith: I’m staying here. If I leave, 
those thugs’ll think I suspect some- 
thing. They'll get me sure, then. As 
long as I stay here, they’ll be waiting 
for Harry to come home. Don’t you 
see? 

Ann: I guess you’re right. 

Edith: Do you think it'll be safe 
to send Kitty to the hall? 

Ann: Akid’s a kid, ain’t it? They'll 


Hurry! 


It’s blinking its 


think she’s goin’ to the store or sum- 
pin. 

Edith: I hope you're right. 

Ann: Want me to slip out the back 
way? (Moves toward door left.) 

Edith: No. The back door’s nailed 
up for the winter. Wait! (thinks 
rapidly) Do you think you can crawl 
through the bedroom window? 

Ann: Not if those thugs are watch- 
ing. They’d smell sumpin’s wrong! 

Edith: (tensely, brushing back her 
hair) What a mess. I’m all upset. 
You’d better go out this way. (Goes 
quickly to door right.) Act like noth- 
ing’s wrong. Like you’d go home any 
other time. Can you do that? 

Ann: (squeezing Edith’s arm) 
They won’t suspect a wornout, dried- 
up old thing like me. 

Edith: (kissing her impulsively) 
Hurry! 

(She slips latch and opens door. 
Ann steps calmly outside) 

Ann: Good night, Edith. You 
should get some sleep. You look 
awfully tired. 

Edith: (with forced matter-of-fact 
tone) Good night, Ann. I'll be going 
to bed shortly. Come over again. 

Ann: (offstage) 1 will. 

(Edith closes door and leans 
against it, taking deep, agitated 
breaths. Then slips latch bolt in place 
and goes to table to look at alarm 
clock. Her lips move inaudibly. She 
throws more kindling in stove, stands 
anxiously listening, then goes to win- 
dow to look out. Disappointed, she 
moves to the center of the room again 
and stares about, clasping and un- 
clasping her hands. Of a sudden, 
there are quick footsteps off-stage 
right. The door knob moves, fol- 
lowed by a heavy pounding on the 
door). 
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Edith: (as if frozen to the spot) 
Who’s there? 

Harry: Open the door kid. It’s 
Harry. 

(She all but collapses with relief, 
then rushes to door). 

Edith: (flinging it open) Harry! 

(Harry bursts into the room, 
sweeps her gustfully into his arms. 
He is a strong, solid-built worker in 
shabby striped overalls, leather jacket 
and fur cap. Enthusiasm seems to 
vibrate in the very atmosphere about 
him. Qualities of leadership are re- 
flected in his features that have a way 
of flashing hidden steeliness through 
the glowing elasticity of the flesh.) 

Harry: Hello, peaches and cream! 
We won the strike. It’s all over! 
Ain’t you glad? 

Edith: (clinging to him uneasily) 
You all right, Harry? you... ain’t 
... hurt? 

Harry: (holds her away, puzzled) 
Sure, I’m all right. Gee, kid! What’s 
a-matter? You look like a dead-ringer 
for a ghost! (pulls her close) Gosh, 
you’re shakin’ all over! 

Edith: You didn’t come home 
alone, did you? 

Harry: (laughs) Sure. Why not? 

Edith: Why, you big monkey! 
Don’t you know it isn’t safe? 

Harry: (grinning) I suppose you 
wanted a brass band to bring me? 

Edith: No. But there’s no sense in 
taking chances. 

Harry: (teasing) Aw, stop pickin’ 
on me, Mrs. Monkey! 

Edith: Look what happened to 
Tom Winters. 

Harry: You're just a scare-calf, 
kid. The strike’s over. What would 
anybody want to get me now for? 

Edith: That’s just it. There’s more 
reasons than ever. 
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Harry : Now you're braggin’ on me. 

Edith: (breaks away to slip bolt 
of night latch) The labor haters in 
this town are a bunch of die-hards, 
Harry. Don’t forget that! If they 
can’t get you when the union’s alto- 
gether, they’ll get you alone. (Goes 
to him) They hate you. They hate 
your guts! And they’ll give you the 
works just like they gave it to Tom 
Winters! Maybe they won’t be as 
easy on you! 

Harry: Aw, forget it. You'll be 
givin’ me the jitters, yet. (Grabs her.) 
Come on, kiddo. Let’s celebrate. 
This is the union’s big day! 

Edith: I thought you’d come home 
to rest. 

Harry: That’s what I thought. 
But I’m all keyed up. I couldn’t sleep 
if I had to. Everybody in the union’s 
daffy over the raise. Why shouldn’t 
they be. Blast their souls, from now 
on they'll begin to live like humans! 
God! My heart hurts—it feels so 
good! 

Edith: (trying to be cheerful) It’s 
swell we’ve won. It just seemed as if 
we had to! 

Harry: (swinging her around craz- 
ily) Swell? Hell’s bells, it’s sweller 
than swell! It’s the swellingist, best 
damn thing that ever happened in this 
lousy town. (stops, looks at her ten- 
derly) Say, kid, what you think? I’ve 
been worrying so much about every- 
body else I clean forgot about you 
and me. (Sweeps her up and sits her 
on the table.) Listen peaches and 
cream! Tomorrow we're chucking 
this dump! Get me? We goin’ to get 
that little house out on Mechanic 
Street. You know, the one with the 
steam heat, electric lights and every- 
thing in it. Then you won’t have to 
sit around with those heavy duds on 
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and toastin’ your toes on the stove 
tryin’ to keep warm. Steam heat, kid! 
Can you feature it? (Glances around 
the room. Shoves chair against wall) 
See kid! That's a radiator! (Laughs 
at himself as he stoops to turn on an 
imaginary valve) Sptt. Sptt. The 
steam’s poppin’! Bang. Bang. The 
pipes are rattlin’. (Rubs his hands as 
though warming them.) Boy, it’s the 
life o’Riley! Hey, kid? (Goes to her, 
joylight in his eyes) Christ, it'll be 
tops. Carpets on the floor! Switches 
on the wall. (Makes a playful grab 
for her. She slips away, goes to win- 
dow) Bacon and eggs for breakfast. 

Edith: (Steals glance outside.) 
Curtains on the windows! (He chases 
her, whirls her about. They trip over 
the broom) 

Harry: (as they sit up laughing 
and hugging) We'll roll in roses! 

Edith: You'll buy me roses ? 

Harry: (on his knees) Will I buy 
you roses? I'll go you one better, kid. 
A whole garden of em! (Recklessly 
tears handful of straws from broom; 
hands it to her playfully.) Look, 
peaches and cream: a bouquet. Ain’t 
they honeys? Smell ’em! 

Edith: (laughs in spite of herself) 
You sap! (affecting breathlessness) 
Gee, they’re beauties! (smells) Ouch, 
they stick! 

Harry: (kisses her) Sure they do; 
all roses got thorns. 

Edith: (suddenly serious) How 
right you are, sweet. 

Harry: What's that? (pulls her to 
her feet.) 

Edith: Oh, nothing. (Sticks straw 
in buttonhole of his jacket.) There. 
I’ve pinned a rose on you. 

(Sound of motor offstage. Three 
beeps from horn. She paralyzes with 


fright) 


Edith: (huskily) Harry, it’s them! 

Harry: Who? What you talkin’ 
about ? 

Edith: (drops straws; grabs him) 
Thugs. They’re after you. 

Harry: You're crazy! 

Edith: I’m not. I know! I know! 
(with anguish) Oh, why don’t they 
come! 

Harry: (stares at her, puzzled) 
Who’s coming? You must be crazy! 

Edith: The men from the hall! 
I’ve been dying waiting for them to 
get here. 

Harry: What's those honks got to 
do with all this? 

Edith: (looks out the window, 
turns, features chalk white) It’s the 
big sedan! 

Harry: (goes to door) I'm lookin’ 
into this! 

Edith: (beating him to door, fran- 
tically) No! Don’t go out there! 
They'll get you, sure! 

Harry: (tries to pull her away) 
Come on, kid. Let me out. You’re 
just worked up over nothin’. That’s 
probably some guy tootin’ for a hot 
mamma. 

Edith: (struggling with him) 
Harry, believe me, I know what I’m 
talking about. That sedan’s been 
around all evening signaling with its 
light. 

Harry: This is a helluva time to 
say something. Why didn’t you tell 
me before? 

Edith: Because I knew you’d walk 
right into the trap they’d got laid for 
you. (throws arms around him) 
Don’t go out. There’s still a chance— 

(She screams as door left opens 
revealing Bugs, masked, with gun 
drawn) 

Harry: (wheeling) What the— 

Bugs: Your mits up, both of yuh. 
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No funny stuff now. And git away 
from the door. (They move toward 
rear wall.) There. Hold it. Yura 
pretty smart couple. (Bugs keeps gun 
on them as he moves to door right and 
slips latch bolt.) 

Harry: What comin off here? 

Bugs: Don’t excite yourself, big 
boy. It’s just a little surprise party 
we’re givin’ yuh to celebrate the big 
day. (Out of the side of his mouth 
to someone offstage) Okay, out there. 
Mamma boy’s all ready for his big 
shindig. (Slink enters, masked) 

Slink: (sizing up situation, to 
Bugs) Nice goin’, pal. 

Harry: I'd like to give you mugs a 
long lesson in harp playin’. 

Slink: Save the lip, big-shot, and 
we'll have a nice time at the party. 
Show the entertainment committee 
how you kiss the misses goodby. 
(pause) What! No kisses? Ain’t 
that just too bad. (to Bugs) Keep the 
dame quiet. (turns back to Harry) 
Well, well, if there ain’t gonna be a 
love scene, yuh might as well git goin’! 
(gestures with gun toward door 
right) 

Harry: (moving slowly) I'd like 
to smack you on the kisser! (Edith 
screams as Bugs edges toward her 
threateningly ) 

Bugs: Tune down the loudspeaker, 
baby. Yuh would’nt want to spoil the 
program, now would yuh? 

Slink: (to Harry) Step on it, 
honeybunch. Show a little of that 
picket line strut. There’s a sweet little 
ride in a chariot waitin’ for yuh. 

(Harry takes last look at Edith 
over his shoulder. They go out. 
Edith stares after them with horrible 
impotence). 

Bugs: (to her) Here’s a piece of 
advice, sister. You'd better stay put 
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in this shack for the night. (His voice 
sardonically honeyed) Sweetie-pie’ll 
have a message for yuh in the morn- 
ing. 

Edith: (shrieks) Harry! 

Bugs: (K.O.ing her on the chin) 
Sorry sister. Business is business. 

(She slumps to the floor unconsci- 
ous. He kicks her to make sure she’s 
insensible. Satisfied, he quickly exits. 
Sound of motor offstage racing away. 
The sound all but fades out in the dis- 
tance when there is a muffled splintery 
crash. At this instant Ann bursts into 
the room.) 

Ann: Edith! (Flinging herself be- 
side the unconscious figure) Edith! 
Are you hurt? (lifts her up) It’s Ann, 
Edith. Can’t you hear me? 

Edith: (Moaning) Harry... they 
got Harry! 

Ann: They didn’t get away, Edith! 
Didn’t you hear the crash? 

Edith: (looks about dazed, stam- 
mers painfully) What crash? 

Ann: The sedan. It crashed a 
block away. (notices Edith’s chin 
bleeding). Blood! My God, did 
them mugs strike you? 

Edith: (trying to get to her feet) 
What’s happened, where’s Harry? 

Ann: I saw him make a dive for 
the driver when the car pulled away. 
He must ’ve got away, if he didn’t get 
hurt. The men from the hall come 
runnin up just as I was rushin over 
here. I told ’em Harry was in the car. 

Edith: (a sudden separate strength 
surging through her) Harry, we've 
got to find him! (sinks) They'll kill 
him! 

Ann: (helps her to chair, sooth- 
ingly) Take it easy, Edith. One of 
the men ought to be here in a minute. 
Then we’ll know what happened. I’m 
sure Harry’ll be all right. 
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Edith: (in a tense, choked voice) 
No, Ann. Something awful’s hap- 
pened, I can feel it. (deadly calm 
now) I knew he’d try to get away and 
they’d get him. 

Ann: I saw the car pull up after I 
sent Kitty to the hall. I wanted to 
come over, do sumpin, but I didn’t 
know what to do for fear I’d make 
things worse. Finally I decided to get 
a cop, but just as I stepped outta the 
house, I seen them mugs push Harry 
in the car... You just can’t know 
how awfully useless I feel, Edith. I'll 
never forgive myself for waitin so 
long. 

Edith: That’s all right, Ann. The 
cops would’ve got here too late. 
They’d probably havestalled, anyway. 

(There is aknock. Edith stares at 
the floor, oblivious.) 

Ann: (hurrying to open door) That 
must be the men bringing Harry back. 

(Opens door. Joe, her husband, 
enters with another worker. She 
stares at them.) 

Joe: Hello, Ann. 

Ann: Joe, where’s Harry? 

(He looks at her solemnly without 
saying aword. Tragic comprehension 
creeps in her features. They turn sig- 
nificantly toward Edith who still 
doesn’t look up. Joe finally takes off 
cap, slowly crosses to her, then stands 
still.) 

Joe: (in low tone) Do you think 
you can take it, kid? 

Edith: (nods without lifting her 
gaze) You... you don’t have to tell 
me. (quickly burying her face in her 
hands) He’s dead! 

(Affirmative silence. Then Joe 
speaks hesitatingly, fumbling with his 


cap.) 
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Joe: The picket line wasn’t called 
off right away, so the fellahs wanted 
Bill and me to sorta tell you they was 
awfully sorry they didn’t get here 
sooner. 

Edith: (lifting a tear-stained face) 
I guess it couldn’t be helped, Joe... 
Are they bringing Harry here? 

Joe: They called an ambulance. 
It’ll be here in a little while. They 
want you to go along. (Pause. She 
nods. He searches in his pocket for 
something ).I got sumpin’ here Harry 
wanted me to give you. (He pauses 
again, choked, unable to go on. Turns 
to Bill.) Bill, you tell her. 

Bill: We was just comin’ home from 
the picket line when we saw the crash. 
When we ran up to it, there was 
Harry in the gutter. He was pretty 
bad off, but he could still talk. He 
told me to tell you you was the bravest 
Union gal in the world. Then he 
handed Joe a straw. He said it was 
a rose for you. 

Joe: (handing her the straw) I 
guess them thugs kinda knocked him 
silly before giving him the works. 

(Edith seizes the straw. Unable 
any longer to control her emotions, 
she staggers to chair against the wall. 
As if in daze, she tenderly lays the 
straw on the chair and kheels beside it, 
making a twisting motion with her 
hands. Jor, ANN and BILL exchange 
puzzled glances). 

Joe: (to Edith) What's a-matter, 
kid? You prayin’? 

Edith: (sobbing) No, Joe, it’s cold 
in here and I’m. . . I’m turning on 
...more...steam! Harry’d under- 
stand. 

(She drops her head just as a siren 
wails in the distance). 
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loved country. Through a federation of states with the slogan, “In Union there is strength,” 


CG ered cane action by the thirteen colonies, in 1776, won political independence for our be- 
four million people brought forth on this continent what is now the greatest nation on earth. 


The Declaration of Independence stated, “All men are created equal and endowed with certain 
inalienable rights. Among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” Now, note care- 
fully these words, “To secure these rights governments are instituted among men deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed.” That is representative democracy. It is collective 
bargaining. It resulted in the United States of America. 


In the same manner that our forefathers brought about political liberty, over four million mem- 
bers of the American Federation of Labor can obtain economic freedom for all men and women 
workers of America. 


Bona fide Labor Unions are also democratic institutions that elect representatives of their own 
choosing to obtain industrial justice through collective bargaining. Our slogan also is “In Union 
there is strength.” 


This comparison of Labor Unions to republics can be carried out to the last degree. We find 
that almost every principle of political democracy can be paralleled by principles of the American 
Federation of Labor which is carrying these fundamental rights of democracy into our economic 
system. We hope to do this in a peaceful manner through collective and cooperative action with 
the leaders of industry. 


Organized labor does accept its obligation to manufacturers and merchandisers of “fair” prod- 
ucts. We promise to buy the products and use the services of those certain industries which are 
unionized. 


The best way to reciprocate with “fair” employers is to patronize only those firms that display 
the Union Label, Shop Card and Service Button. By so doing we uphold collective bargaining by 
collective buying! 


Like a mighty crusade our vast army of twenty-five million Union Label-conscious consumers 
with an annual purchasing power of six billion dollars must patronize those employers who recog- 
nize us. I appeal to all members of labor unions, their families and friends to buy only Union- 
made goods and to patronize only Union services. 


In 1939, let us make the words, Union Label, ring in the ears of consumers everywhere. We 
can thus bring forth economic liberty on this continent in the same way that the colonists won the 
political freedom that we now enjoy. 
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OUR STATE UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 


EpiToriAL NoTe.—For over two years the Education Committee of the Baltimore 
Federation of Labor has been presenting, at the Federation’s regular meetings, informal 
dialogues upon important issues in organized labor’s program. Just before its own 
State unemployment compensation law went into effect, the Baltimore group prepared 
another dialogue informing the members how to work with the law. This, their third 
dialogue on this same subject, gives the practical information that the workers in that 
State now want, and suggests certain amendments to their State law. 


Steve—Howdy, Vince Some- 
one stopped Joe downstairs; but 
he’ll be up in a minute. 

Vince—That’s good . . . This com- 
mittee has a big job tonight .. . 

Joe—(Coming in.) [I'll say... 
The members are asking all kinds 
of questions about their unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

Vince—Yeah . . . and we've got to 
consider the amendments to our 
State law . . . see what we should 
recommend to the union. 

Steve—The amendments’ we think 
we can get . . . you mean. 

Joe—Seems to me the first thing is 
the benefits . . . Everybody asks 
about them when they’re laid off. 

Vince—The law says your weekly un- 
employment benefits amount to not 
more than 50% of your full-time 
wages ... up to $15 a week. 

Joe—That’s the top limit . . . the 
lowest is $5.00 a week, or % of 
your previous full-time wages .. . 
whichever is less. 

Steve—That means they’ve got to 
havea record . . . tothe last cent 

. on what everybody earns... 
for every worker in this State who 
is covered by the law. 

Joe—Haven’t I been telling you all 
along that each member’s got to 
keep a record of his wages .. . 
and the union must have some way 
of checking, to see that a member’s 
social security record is right... 
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Vince—Some of the fellows are keep- 
ing their records. 

Joe—If you don’t you may run up 
against a mistake just when you 
need that unemployment compensa- 
tion . . . find your Social Security 
number’s wrong... or some 
body’s not figured your wages cor- 
rectly. 

Steve—Sounds fine . . . But did you 
ever see the way they process those 
Social Security records . . . as 
they call it? The needle in a hay- 
stack would look like a mountain 
. . . beside your record in the 
Social Security file. 

Vince—Well, what do you suggest the 
union should do about it, Teacher? 

Steve—Wouldn’t it be cheaper... 
and just as fair, to set 3 flat benefit 
rates ... say, $5, $10 and $15 
a week? 

Joe—Y ou can’t pick an argument with 
me on that, Brother... I’ve a 
hunch there’d be fewer kicks about 
the benefits they draw ... and 
the delays. 

Vince—Maybe that’s what they mean 
when they talk about simplifying 
the law. 

Steve—lIt’s a good place to begin. 

Vince—Then some of the members 
have been asking how long a fellow 
draws these unemployment benefits. 

Steve—Better remind them not to 
count on drawing benefits till 
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they’re eligible for an old-age pen- 
sion. 

Joe—No worker’s looking for the 
government to support him, Steve. 

Steve—Of course not . . . But some 
of these fellows ... who are 
growing a little grey over the ears 
. . . haven’t many prospects of 
getting another job... if they 
get the sack. 

Joe—That’s true; but this unemploy- 
ment compensation law isn’t set up 
to handle their problem. 

Vince—Just what is it set up to take 
care of, Joe? 

Joe—Only the temporary lay-offs, I 
should think . . . for those who 
usually have a steady job. 

Vince—So that’s why they limit the 
benefits to 16 weeks a year? 

Steve—And at the top rate of $15 
a week, that makes $240 a year 
. . . Well maybe it'll keep the 
wolf from the door... if you 
own your house ... and don’t 
eat too much. 

Joe—The way they figure your bene- 
fits... Every three months 
you’re credited with the wages 
you've earned ... up to $390... 

Steve—That’s right . . . It’s a com- 
plicated way to keep track of your 
wage credits. 

Vince—Well as long as the law stands 
this way you’ve got to follow it 

. to safeguard your benefits. 

Joe—lIf you've earned on the average, 
$30 a week for all those 13 weeks, 
your benefits are 1/6 of those wage 
credits. 

Steve—That figures up to $65 on 3 
months’ wage credits . . . as tops. 

Joe—That’s a beginning . . . This 
law’s new, you know... and 
we've got to go slow at first .. . 
make the benefits small enough to 
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be sure there’s money to pay them. 

Vince—You think, Joe, that... 
when the system gets going we'll 
be able to raise the amount of bene- 
fits ? 

Joe—Exactly ... Just as we're 
always trying to do with workmen's 
compensation. 

Steve—Sounds fine ... if people 
don’t get into the habit of thinking 
the present benefits are enough to 
live on. 

Vince—No danger. 

Joe—Another thing to keep in mind 
about these benefits . .. is the 
coverage . . . the jobs that come 
under the law . . 

Steve—lI suppose the law first covered 
the jobs that are easiest to handle 

. with the idea of adding the 
others later on. 

Vince—That sounds sensible. 

Steve—Provided organized labor 
keeps working to get them to ex- 
tend the coverage. 

Vince—Some of the fellows are care- 
less about reporting to the re-em- 
ployment office when they’re laid 
off. 

Joe—Better remind them to have 
their social security numbers with 
them . . . when they do report. 

Steve—lI think those social security 
numbers are just red tape . . . to 
keep you from discovering you 
haven’t any real evidence for your 
claim. 

Joe—But you can’t get your benefits 
without them... at least not 
until they simplify the procedure. 

Vince—Y u're supposed to show the 
employment office that you’re able 
to work and available for work. 

Joe—Then, after you've reported and 
your record’s okay ... there’s 
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the two weeks’ waiting period... 
before you get your benefits. 

Steve—That’s what the law says 
. . . but how many members of 
your local have found that waiting 
period stretching out several weeks 
longer . . . while they’re process- 
ing the records? 

Joe—That’ll straighten out after the 
law’s been in operation a while 
longer. 

Steve—Maybe. 

Joe—There’s another thing some of 
the men have been talking about 

. . and that’s the rules concern- 
ing disqualification for benefits. 

Vince—Do you think that’s important 
enough for this committee to take 
up now? 

Joe—It’s mighty important .. . if 
you’re disqualified for anywhere 
from 1 to § weeks... in addi- 
tion to your waiting period... 
because they decide you’ve left your 
job voluntarily, without good cause. 

Vince—But who's going to leave his 
job these days without good cause? 

Steve—Suppose you walk out after an 
argument with the foreman... 
knowing he’ll fire you anyway? 
Who’s going to decide whether or 
not you left voluntarily ? 

Joe—And who’s going to decide about 
discharge for misconduct ? 

Steve—They might think union ac- 
tivity was misconduct. 

Joe—And the penalty ... for un- 
employment due to misconduct 

. . - is I to 9 weeks’ loss of bene- 
fits. 

Vince—I see . . . We haven’t had 
that in our shop . . . The union’s 
too strong. 

Steve—Another reason for disquali- 
fying you for benefits is what they 
call failure, without good cause 


. to apply for and to accept 
available and suitable work. 

Joe—But the law does say that work 
that endangers your health and 
safety . . . or your prospects for 
receiving local employment at your 
customary occupation and wage 

. is not suitable employment. 

Vince—You can refuse work in a 
struck shop, can’t you? 

Joe—Yeah and refuse work on a job 
that is below the prevailing wage 
or conditions . . . or one that re- 
quires you to join a company union. 

Steve—That’s okay on paper... 
but it leaves plenty to the compensa- 
tion office . . . and it’s easy for a 
guy who’s sitting pretty to bear 
down on the other fellow. 

Vince—They tell me a worker’s dis- 
qualified for unemployment bene- 
fits if he’s on strike ... How 
come? 

Joe—That’s easy, Vince. You're not 
unemployed when you’re on strike. 

Steve—You’re out on the picket line. 

Joe—And your union insists that job 
is yours . . . you haven't left it. 

Vince—I get you... The union 
doesn’t expect the Unemployment 
Compensation Board to pay the 
strike benefits. 

Joe—Exactly . . . But you’re en- 
titled to compensation, if you’re 
unemployed on account of a labor 
dispute you’re not directly in- 
terested in. 

Steve—That’s fair enough... If 
you get a good decision. 

Joe—Have any of your members been 
asking how to apply for benefits if 
they’re laid off? 

Vince—They ought to know by this 
time ... We’ve been paying 
benefits all year in Maryland. 
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Steve—But some guys don’t know 
how to go after their workmen’s 
compensation benefits . . . and 
we've had workmen’s compensation 
in this State for 20 years. 

Vince—Well .. . You report at 
once to the re-employment service 

. and be sure you have your 
social security number. 

Joe—The State Unemployment Com- 
pensation Board makes the rules 
about filing your claim... the 
employer must post the informa- 
tion . . . and see that it is avail- 
able to every worker who’s laid off. 

Vince—Some of the boys have been 
asking who puts up the money for 
these unemployment benefits. 

Joe—That’s easy. The employer is 
taxed on his payroll . . . for the 
State’s unemployment compensa- 
tion fund. 

Vince—The workers don’t pay to the 
unemployment compensation fund 
in Maryland . . . do they? 

Joe—No ... we don’t... They 
tried to put that into our law .. . 
but organized labor kept it out. 

Vince—You hear talk about amend- 
ing the law . . . so’s the workers 
will pay ... to bring in more 
money. 

Steve—We'd better learn to make the 
best use of the compensation money 
we're getting now . . . before we 
go out for more. 

Joe—The worker ... as well as 
the plant . . . pays into the old- 
age benefit fund . . . and that’s 
what gets folks confused .. . 

Steve—But as long as we work our 
labor is contributing to the plant. 

Joe—Sure . . . the benefits come out 
of production... no matter 
whose name’s signed to the check 


. . . And that’s how it should be. 
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Vince—Speaking of plants . . . what 

do you know about this merit rating 

. that’s supposed to encourage 
the employer to stabilize employ- 
ment? 

Joe—Supposed is right . . . How 
can an employer in any trade stab- 
ilize employment . . . except by 
sending out his rush work... 
passing the buck to other em- 
ployers. 

Steve—Those fellows seem to think 
it’s as easy for an employer to stop 
unemployment as it is to put safety 
guards on a machine. 

Joe—And I’ve heard that they could 
throw away at least half of the 
adding machines and file cases if 
they’d cut out the merit rating. 
. . . It requires a separate record 
and account for each employer. 

Steve—They’d have several million 
more dollars a year to put into 
benefits . . . and probably get 
them to us quicker, too. 

Vince—lIf that’s the story . . .we’re 
thumbs down on the merit rating 

. what other changes in the law 
should we recommend ? 

Steve—Two or three flat benefit rates 

. togetridoftheredtape ... 
and to speed up benefit pay- 
ments... 

Joe—Higher benefits . . 
longer time .. . 

Steve—As soon as we find we can pay 
them... 

Vince—Shorter waiting period. 

Joe—Yeah ... and simpler pro- 
cedure. 

Steve—That’s it... cut out the 
waste motion . . . as we watch the 
law work. 

Joe—Looks like we’ve got plenty to 
tell the union. 


Vince—Yeah ... 


. for a 


and it’s practical. 











THE WAGE-EARNERS’ STAKE IN HEALTH 


V. Voluntary Health Insurance for Wage Earners and Farmers 


CONSTANCE KENT 


N Baton Rouge, Louisiana, there 
are about 2000 wage earners and 
their families who do not have to 

worry about oncoming and unexpected 
sickness costs because they pay for 
them every year in advance. 

Fourteen years ago, the white em- 
ployees of the Baton Rouge plant of 
the Standard Oil Company of Louisi- 
ana, set up their medical service or- 
ganization, the ““Stanocola Employees 
Medical and Hospital Association.” 
Since then they have built a clinic with 
laboratory and other facilities; they 
have selected their own medical staff 
by vote of their membership from 
among the physicians practicing in 
Baton Rouge. Three dollars per 
month, per member, provides almost 
complete medical care (except dentis- 
try) for all these wage earners and 
their families. 

No employee of the company is 
compelled to join, but about eighty 
per cent of the white employees have 
done so. The monthly payments are 
made through payroll deductions, the 
company cooperating in this respect; 
but the workers manage the Associa- 
tion. There are seven doctors, in- 
cluding five general practitioners, a 
surgeon and a specialist in eye, ear, 
nose and throat work. These doctors 
spend daily time at the clinic and also 
look after patients at home or in any 
one of the local hospitals where any 
member or one of his family may go 
when hospital care is recommended by 
one of the physicians. The only limit 
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is that not more than $250 may be 
spent for any single illness. 

The Stanocola Association has 
weathered the depression and the 
original opposition of the local medi- 
cal society. This is one of many 
voluntary health insurance plans or- 
ganized by or for wage earners and 
their families. About two and one- 
half million people now secure their 
medical care in this way, although 
many of the plans are not as complete 
or as satisfactory as the one at Baton 
Rouge. Most of the industrial plans 
are in railroads, lumbering and min- 
ing. Some of these have been running 
for many years. More lately, organi- 
zations of wage earners or of consum- 
ers in several cities have started plans 
of voluntary health insurance, select- 
ing their doctors or cooperating with 
an already organized group of doc- 
tors. Examples are in Los Angeles, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Washington, D. 
C., and elsewhere. 

In Western Oklahoma the farmers 
have likewise set up voluntary health 
insurance for themselves. Six years 
ago, one of the local physicians started 
the idea with several cooperatively- 
minded farm people. Two thousand 
farm families have subscribed $50.00 
apiece to set their plan under way. 
They have built their own hospital in 
Elk City, have a staff of doctors and 
have twice enlarged the hospital since 
it was started. Some members live as 
far as fifty miles away, but most are 
within a few miles of the center. 
Their organization is known as the 
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Farmers Union Cooperative Hospital 
Association. It is not for profit. 
Each member is a stockholder with 
one vote—no more. They elect a 
board of five directors who manage 
the Association’s affairs, and who em- 
ploy a physician-director for the medi- 
cal staff, and a business manager for 
the hospital. 

What does it cost? A member 
without dependents pays $12.00 a 
year. With one dependent, the rate 
is $18.00. For a whole family, no 
matter how large, the annual charge 
is $25.00. 

What do they get for their money? 
Members can get all the medical serv- 
ice they need from the Doctors at the 
hospital. If they need calls at home 
they must pay $1.50 per call, plus 25¢ 
per mile one way. If an ambulance 
is needed, it will be sent to the house 
for $1.00 plus 10¢ a mile one way. 
If they must stay in the hospital for 
a serious sickness or an operation, 
they are charged $1.00 per day for 
room, board, and general nursing in 
the hospital, up to 30 days for any 
one sickness; $2.00 per day there- 
after. A charge is made for anesthet- 
ics and operating room supplies. No 
extra charge is made for consultations, 
physical or laboratory examinations, 
surgical operations, or obstetrical 
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care. Private nursing is provided for 
three days in the hospital without 
extra charge on recommendation of 
the attending physician. Dental ex- 
aminations, X-ray, and extractions are 
free. There are eight physicians on 
the staff and two dentists. 

Non-members who live in the local- 
ity may use the service of the doctors 
and hospitals, but must pay the usual 
fees charged by other physicians in 
the county. The local medical society 
and the State Medical Society of Okla- 
homa have fought the Farmers Co- 
operative Hospital Association, but 
without success. The Association is 
now building an enlargement to its 
hospital. 

A number of other farmers’ co- 
operatives are now trying to work out 
medical-care insurance plans of their 
own. 

In July 1938, at the National 
Health Conference in Washington, 
representatives of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor spoke in favor of 
health insurance. In December of the 
same year, the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation endorsed resolutions 
advocating the extension of public 
health, maternity and child welfare 
services to farm families, government 
aid to rural hospitals and coopera- 
tive medical plans in rural districts. 











FOUR HUNDRED THOUSAND 
BACK AT WORK 


ITH termination of the coal 
WY wcrvse: and settlement of 

other labor disputes, there 
were four hundred thousand more at 
work by the end of May than in mid- 
April. Part of this gain was due to 
increased work on farms (122,000), 
in building, retail trade, public utili- 
ties, railroads and service industries. 
The greatest gain however was the 
return of more than 250,000 coal 
miners to the mines. 


Our official estimate, showing 42,- 
513,000 at work and 10,873,000 un- 
employed in mid-May 1939 does not 
include all of the miners who have 
since returned. Therefore we give 
an additional estimate of about 42,- 
700,000 at work and 10,600,000 un- 
employed after coal operations had 
been resumed. 

It is cheerful news to note this gain 
in employment, but when compared 
with figures for last December, when 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 


Per cent 
Per cent increase 
members (+) or 


Building Trades All Other Trades 


Per cent Per cent 
Percent increase Percent increase 
members (+)or members’ (+) or 


unem- _ decrease unem- decrease unem- decrease Part 

ployed (-—) ployed (—) ployed (-) time 
June since June since June since all 

1939 May! 1939 May! 1939 May! _ trades 
NR) Sa sreinee op avcwceeee 3 3 II — 28 3 + 7 16 
ee ee 9 — 13 16 + 7 7 — 26 22 
Birmingham................ 9 — 8 22 + 14 6 4 18 
Se een 13 — 5s 28 — 5 9 — 4 20 
DN oh cancun y asses aie ks 10 — 10 23 — 16 8 — 6 17 
NN 505 Shere iarshniaieEemaralaw ck ; 16 — 2 91 - 9 12 + (a) 21 
ere 9 + 2 29 — 3 6 + 7 25 
rene 12 — 6 28 - 9 9 — 4 19 
eee eee ere 7 + 9 7 + 3 7 + Io 15 
NE  Nieritrclaallctcia's asebiocs 8 — 10 13 — 33 7 + 4 16 
EE Ss ices xv ox esse 9 — 10 33 — 4 6 -— 11 13 
BS IEEE. oe cc coca 12 —- 5 15 — § II —- 4 30 
Milwaukee.............. 12 -— 17 19 — 21 10 — 15 16 
Minneapolis.............. 6 — 23 9 — 4! 5 —- 5 18 
New Yors City.......... 14 + 5 24 + 9 12 + 4 24 
eee : 5 — 15 16 -— 3 4 16 II 
Paterson. . . pereereaeaet 8 — 6 36 -— ¢ 4 —- 9 15 
Philadelphia........... II — 8 24 — 12 9 - 7 17 
Pittsburgh meee aneee ae 8 — 4 33 — 4 4 — 3 10 
San Antonio. Beaeaunts 3 — 17 10 — 4! 2 - I 9 
San Francisco............... II + 6 18 + 17 9 + I 20 
re 10 — 3 19 — 16 9 + 2 18 
an BRE Pe Renee rr ene 9 + 1 13 —- 6 8 + 4 14 
i 2 — 25 II — 4! I + 3 7 


(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 
1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 
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42,800,000 were at work, we see that 
American industry, thus far in 1939, 
has not even given jobs to those laid 
off in last winter’s unemployment. We 
are no better off now than we were 
last December; in fact we are worse 
off, for some 240,000 have been 
added to our working population since 
that date. 

While our working population 
steadily grows, the need for workers 
in our factories steadily shrinks. Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
indexes show that production per 
man hour in our factories this year 
has been 9 per cent above last year 
in the first four months. Part of this 
increase in productivity is due to the 
savings which usually occur when pro- 
duction increases; but part are due to 
labor saving devices, for production 
per man hour is 3 per cent above 1937 
when the pace of production was 
higher than today. Recent recoveries 
have consistently shown that employ- 
ment lags behind production and it 
takes a constantly higher level of busi- 
ness activity to put the same number 
to work. 

It is encouraging that there are 
1,100,000 more at work now than 
there were in May last year when the 
1938 recession was at its worst. But 


Record for 


when we consider that, of the 3,500,- 
000 laid off since 1937, less than one 
third are back to work a year later, 
the prospect is not so bright. Mean- 
while industrial production (by June 
1939) has regained half its decline. 

Trade union figures for June con- 
tinue to show that union members 
have fared far better than workers 
in general. Unemployment of union 
members is almost back to 1937 levels. 
Our weighted figures show: In June 
1937, 9-6 per cent of the membership 
were out of work; by June 1938 un- 
employment was at 16.3 per cent; but 
by June 1939 only 10.6 per cent were 
still unemployed. Building trades and 
printing trades are within one or two 
per cent of the 1937 level, as are also 
the majority in manufacturing and 
service industries. Metal trades mem- 
bers have fared worst of all, with 17 
per cent out of work now, compared 
to 9 per cent in June 1937; railroad 
workers have 8 per cent out of work 
today compared to 3 per cent in 1937. 

On June 7, there were 2,594,000 on 
WPA, a decline of almost 500,000 
since last December. Relief rolls 
have shown less decline, and our es- 
timate for May, 1,600,000 on relief, 
is about the same as that of Decem- 
ber 1938. 


Ten Years 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 

Total 1928 18 1 18 16 
All Trades 1929 ss 16 #+%%4 «2 
1930 20 22 25 21 

1931 27 27 26225 

1932 31 31 30—'—s*=)0 

1933 so wR H 

1934 28 26 25 2% 

1935 2% 2 +22 «#4328 

1936 22 22 2 38 

1937 15 14 13 12 

1938 So at @ © 

1939 16 15 14 13 


May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave. 
13 #%'2 +g 30 #g 80 33 «33 
II 9 9 9 10 1 1 6 12 
20 20 22 22 2 2: #22 23 ~«F 
25 25 26 26 26 26 27 30 = 26 
31 32 34 33 32 31 32 34 32 
33 31 (3t 3k 29 27 BQ BE 
24 25 2 28 25 =m 25 27 + «26 
a1 23 27 +23 «#20 «#4200 «6200 «623«(23 
nn: a: on a: a: a, a 
an ae a: a a. a a 
te tw 68 37 © tw 6 15° 8 
Se 
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Record for Ten Years—Continued 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave. 

Total 1928 3% 39 #38 #32 25 #22 % I9:«©9832:«618—~«(68k (93 O87 
Building Trades 1929 6 30-s'?33's—i 334i QG,s—iH—istgsCi‘aKHS COB QE OR 2B_s*BR_’—so8 
19390 38 43 41 #40 «#37 «#237 «439 «639 «638 «638 «642 «645 =«=(40 

1931 st 52 §2 50 48 48 S50 51 52 53 54 59 §2 

1932 62 63 63 65 61 62 64 64 65 65 67 69 & 

1933 70 71 #72 #71 #68 66 67 6 63 62 63 62 67 

19394 58 55 55 58 57 55 57 60 58 56 56 57 57 

1935 60 61 59 57 S54 SE St 48 45 47 46 48 52 

1936 50 52 49 41 34 28 27 25 2 21 23 26 33 

1937 29 31 29 #27. 22 «#+2F «22 «22 «8623 «23 «628 «36 (26 

1938 8640 43) 4439s 37) 36 35 33 32 3232) 33" 37 


22% 


1939 35 3% 32 2 2 23 


Total 1928 8 116 16 32 «12 «#2880 (69390C«@g#«é«COS $s; 7; 7 8 
Metal Trades 1929 8 8 7 5 5 5 6 7 7 7 8 4 7 
1930 15 11 18 I9 I9 19 «6©28)60620062306«(6QE6l 62506 (685 
1931 28 29 27 2 =%2 gr 32 jo 33 3t g2 35 3 
1932 34 37 37 39 #39 #42 #45 «#45 «46 46 46 46 42 
1933 47 50 49 49 46 45 45 42 39 36 36 36 43 
1934 35 34 30 28 25 22 2 25 #2 27 «#27 «26 27 
1935 25 265 2% 23 «+23 «23°«23«6.22«©202«=Cédétg)s:satQss8 j 
1936 7 17 #2137 3% ww 1 ~ 6tlU8lClUTthClUfe lt lg 
1937 se 6 9 8 «68 ¢ £ = $$ tO wm CU 
1938 19 «6230 CSS SSS zt 26 04 2a” 4 
1939 a2 21 18 #17 :~«#17—=~«17* 





Total 1928 4 . £€§eetetitsets2ts a 5 
Printing Trades 1929 4 $5 4 3 3 4 4 3 4 4 4 
8 7 8 7 
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TRADE UNION RECORDS? 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR UNEMPLOYMENT Per Cent of Union 
ESTIMATES? Members 
Gainful Number Number Unemployed Part 
Yearly Average Workers Employed Unemployed (Weighted) Time 
Eo vivacanewessessesgnees $1,191, 283 4°, 539,049 10,652,234 18.5 22 
Ri ooncpecuiesaaeunaciowsere 51,758,980 42,364,426 9,394,553 13.3 21 
BO cia vcseeoksiakeo sean keeees 52,283,038 44,024,851 8,281,962 10.5 20 
SE dec cwkatixiccandnre soeers 52,879,211 41,942,945 10,936, 265 ion 20 
Monthly Average 
1936 
errr rere re 51,490, 330 40, 538, 209 10,952,121 17.2 22 
ES on aanccaascanstakatcuae 51,537,969 40,676, 197 10, 861,772 16.7 21 
DEE d drvecedakessioukeueene $1,585,756 41,103, 260 10,482,496 16.2 21 
SS Aree rrr eres ee 51,634, 208 41,815, 233 9,818,975 15.1 21 
ERIE ei ae enact ae arene 51,682,410 42,126, 613 9,555,797 83.7 22 
BS acces sanccunesnesueanere 51,731,096 42,311, 760 9,419,336 12.8 23 
BN toe wines in ak wb bck ee en be $1,780, 432 42,399, O79 9,381,353 12.3 19 
SR esckeccscnaakesapaasenun 51,830,764 42,803, 381 9,027, 383 11.7 22 
BE ek ccadcrnauamanesaed $1,881,952 43,383, $51 8,498,401 11.2 21 
2 556565000 baa dwtsaueaeere $1,933,521 43,757, 161 8,176, 360 II.0 20 
aor rarer ear 51,984,475 43,697, 789 8,286,686 10.7 20 
PE ys oseinnccccdsnescsoaes 52,034,844 43,760, 882 8,273,962 i.0 21 
1937 
I 5c Cae an dues abiceonwn $2,040,012 42,799,135 9,240, 877 11.7 21 
I ord casee nenasasecoese $2,089, $21 43,129,498 8,960, 023 11.9 21 
SEL = oc. civanakacauetereaseos 52,138,624 43,534,730 8,603, 894 10.9 19 
Sa ccapdbercebesansenasecaes $2,187,456 43,874,628 8,312, 828 9.8 20 
MG rds nseneregshaeenbrebeasion $2,236, 322 44,326,941 7,909 , 381 9.7 20 
Buide ndokcacdsekoesecnah eon $2,283,748 44,460, 236 7,823 ,§12 9.6 20 
DE ccs wcuvnwteecenassuesere $2,332,552 44,550,066 7,782 , 486 9-3 20 
iiiuinccanadanwesceceueeas $2,381,996 44,636,113 7,745 ,883 9-3 20 
Se erarese rae eee 52,428,196 44,915,142 7,513,054 9-3 20 
EN os adki00naacncounsaue 52,474,396 44,768, 190 7,706, 206 9.6 19 
Eee ree $2,520, 596 44,041,973 8,478, 623 11.2 20 
NG 05504 osncedioanieanes $2,568,344 43,261, 563 9,306,781 13.6 20 
1938 
EN ca icutniccduweeenminiee 52,616,784 41,691, 264 10,925,520 16.2 21 
rrr eee $2,664,351 41,541,449 II, 122,908 16.6 21 
BERR ee sree i rs $2,711, 868 41,485,982 11,225,886 17.2 21 
BR tkccscekensueneaqadees a4 52,759,865 41,695,205 11,064,660 16.7 21 
MUG :aicniv pen cciek bade eaues eet 52,807,217 41,454,955 11,400, 169 16.4 21 
DRvcncivassesssccekuneaoeaie $2,855,124 41,409,990 11,445,134 16.3 19 
Dict vicukoacdassanedwcssaues 52,902,850 41,628,618 11,274,232 15.7 20 
DDR cheG-cknuanacenscanan eee 52,950,284 41, 863, 367 11,086,917 14.6 20 
IE  cosccsustnadendeoeenew $2,997,881 42,532,426 10,465,455 14.0 19 
RG Si cucenanosncevasewan 53,046,156 42,675,480 10,370,676 13.4 19 
DN. |... sc.cnsuscetacoubas 53,094,684 42,579,976 10, §14, 708 13.2 20 
INS = Sock auc aecan cess $3,143,473 42,808,188 10,335,285 13.0 20 
1939 
I og 5cac snigaeuncatnauned 53,191,932 41, 602, 331 11, 589,601 13.3 19 
ERS EEA re Sere nee” 53,239,999 41,796, 467 11,443,532 12.7 19 
ME oon aqatccccouewhee<uusens 53,289,020 42,144,009 11,145,011 11.8 19 
BE icxadaae caliente weeen 53,337,882 42,247,138 II 090,744 11.1f 18 
DU eaccneusweciascshes ae oe 53,386,032 42,513,226 10,872,806 10. 8f 18 
Dias eeRinGS RGR. COGRMEES,  coneeecetea  —suiuphaaes 10.6* 19 


1 For monthly unemployment estimates 1929 through 1933 see January 1936 Federationist, page 71. 
Note: Monthly figures for 1934 not yet revised. 

2 For monthly figures 1930 through 1934 for trade unions see January 1937 Federationist, page 76. 

* Preliminary. t Revised. 








PusLic EMPLOYMENT SERVICE IN 
THE UNITED StaTEs. By Raymond 
C. Atkinson, Louise C. Odencrantz 
and Ben Deming. Public Adminis- 
tration Service. Chicago, 1938. Pp. 
XIV+482. Price $3.75. Reviewed 
by Dr. Mollie Ray Carroll. 


This careful, detailed study of the 
administration of our public employ- 
ment service practically begins with 
the Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933. It 
shows the rapid reorganization of 
our previously nearly moribund na- 
tional employment service in order to 
provide labor for the emergency pub- 
lic works program. Then came the 
special demands upon the empioyment 
service arising out of unemployment 
compensation, so that the experience 
with something like normal placement 
work is slight. On the other hand, the 
requirements of the emergency work 
relief and of unemployment compen- 
sation have undoubtedly stimulated 
the employment service. 

Under the general heading of or- 
ganization and administration this 
book considers ways and means of 
co-ordinating the employment serv- 
ice and unemployment compensation 
while giving each agency opportunity 
to perform its own function. On the 
federal level, a bureau with three 
principal divisions is recommended, 
much as in the British plan. This bu- 
reau would comprise “‘a single division 
for handling administrative relations 
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with the states and the determination 
of grants, and two staff divisions to 
deal with the separate technical prob- 
lems distinctive of employment serv- 
ice and unemployment compensation. 


... The first division . . . would be 
responsible for the review and ap- 
proval of state budgets and plans of 
administration for both employment 
service and unemployment compensa- 
tion... It would pass upon the ade- 
quacy of the state organization, the 
effectiveness of the administrative 
procedures... and the conformity... 
to the federal standards .. . It would 
determine the total approved budget 
for the state for the combined pro- 
gram and the amount of Wagner-Pey- 
ser and unemployment compensation 
grants.” 

For the states, it is noted that there 
is the same necessity for co-ordinating 
these two services and for linking 
them with other governmental activi- 
ties relating to the labor market. The 
major difficulty, it is pointed out, is 
the ineffectiveness of many state labor 
departments; but the solution of the 
problem in the long run is held to be 
“not the maintenance of an independ- 
ent agency for unemployment com- 
pensation and employment service, 
but the establishment of a strong de- 
partment of labor.” The study then 
discusses the type of organization 
needed to carry out the placement and 
the compensation functions in the lo- 
cal communities. 
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The brief chapter on advisory 
councils to this service sums up their 
function as being “to promote the 
use of the employment service by in- 
dustry and to insure a fair balance of 
employer and employee interests in 
shaping the policies of the service.” 
The “rather insignificant role” which 
state advisory councils have played in 
the operation of the employment ser- 
vice is viewed not as a defect in the 
idea of advisory councils, but as the 
result of failure to use them properly. 
It is suggested that advisory council 
members be selected for their knowl- 
edge of and interest in employment 
problems, and for the public’s respect 
for and confidence in them; that the 
employer and employee representa- 
tion be bona fide and equal in num- 
ber; and that problems of sufficient 
consequence to challenge the interest 
and to claim the time of capable citi- 
zens be brought up in the conferences. 

The excellent chapter on the devel- 
opment of a merit system for the per- 
sonnel of the employment offices 
points out the progress achieved 
through adherence to the merit sys- 
tem in the states, and also the anomaly 
of the provision which exempts the 
federal employment service personnel 
from similar civil service standards. 
There is challenging discussion of the 
training of the personnel. 

The chapter on finance considers 
the respective federal and state grants 
for the service. It analyzes the ex- 
penditures and discusses unit costs per 
placement as some clue toward the 
quality and the efficiency of the serv- 
ice. There is discussion in some detail 
of the locations, the office lay-out and 
the procedures which expedite the 
work of the service. One entire sec- 


tion is devoted to placement service 
for special groups. 

A difficult and entirely different 
kind of analysis supplementing this 
careful and painstaking study, to give 
us perspective on our employment 
service, would be an attempt to dis- 
cover and to evaluate the experience 
with the service and the attitudes 
toward it of labor and of employers. 


CHILD LABOR IN THE SOUTHERN 
TEXTILE States. Elizabeth H. 
Davidson. The University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 
1939. 302 p. Price $4.00. Edition 
limited to 500 copies. Reviewed by 
George T. Starnes, University of 
Virginia. 

This interesting book tells the story 
of the long and bitter conflict between 
the southern mill owners and the so- 
cial reformers over the question of 
child labor legislation. Since indus- 
trial child labor in the region was in- 
troduced by the rise of the textile in- 
dustry, special emphasis is placed on 
the rise and development of the child 
labor movement in the four leading 
southern textile states, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia and 
Alabama. 

The first chapter deals in a gen- 
eral way with the factors responsible 
for the growth of textile manufactur- 
ing in the South. There are several 
tables giving the number of workers 
employed in the southern mills, active 
cotton spindles in New England and 
in the southern textile states, the per- 
centage of illiteracy among mill chil- 
dren in the South, and daily wages for 
the different groups of workers in 
North Carolina cotton mills from 
1896 to 1908. Unfortunately, none 
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of the statistical material is for a pe- 
riod later than 1920. 

Although the development of child 
labor legislation in each of the four 
textile states is treated separately, 
Miss Davidson shows that the story 
is about the same in all four states. 
For a time after cotton mills were in- 
troduced the employment of children 
was looked upon with favor by both 
the employers and the public. Later 
public sentiment changed to open criti- 
cism which finally resulted in legisla- 
tion that almost entirely abolished 
child labor in the southern textile 
states. 

While, in the opinion of the author, 
many mill owners saw at an early date 
the evils of child labor, they opposed 
legislation because they felt it would 
mark the beginning of a legislative 
program covering other phases of the 
labor problem in the South. The old 
idea of freedom of contract, of the 
right of the employer and employee 
to make their own terms and settle 
their own problems, also played an 
important part in the attitude of the 
employers. Furthermore, the task of 
the reformers in the South was made 
more difficult because of the rapid 
spread of interest in the child labor 
problem in the North. Most of the 
articles dealing with the evils of child 
labor were pubiished in northern per- 
iodicals. These articles created in the 
minds of the southern people a resent- 
ment against what they considered 
“northern interference.” Also the part 
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taken in the reform movement by or- 
ganized labor proved a handicap to 
the reform movement in the South. 
“The association with labor unionism 
being largely harmful to the cause of 
reform, the nonunionists declared re- 
peatedly that the problem was not 
primarily concerned with labor.” Sam- 
uel Gompers’ relation to the reform 
movement is discussed in detail by 
the author. 

The author describes fully the part 
played by the National Child Labor 
Committee and the movement in favor 
of federal child labor legislation. 
While the improvement of child labor 
legislation by the states continued 
throughout the period of experimen- 
tation with federal legislation Miss 
Davidson believes ‘‘the fear that the 
administration of federal laws would 
bring undesired inspections and cen- 
tralized control, and the feeling that 
it was necessary to justify their actions 
in rejecting the national laws, the 
manufacturing states one by one 
during the decade between 1915 and 
1925 adopted laws with fairly accept- 
able standards.” 

This is a complete and authentic 
history of the movement to abolish 
child labor in the southern textile 
states. The whole makes a moving 
picture of the humanitarian movement 
that has finally culminated in laws 
that have to a large extent removed 
the most glaring abuses of child labor 
in the South. The study is fully and 
carefully documented. 























FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC* 


ALABAMA 


Anniston.—The labor movement 
in this vicinity is progressing very 
nicely. The Building Trades Coun- 
cil is doing good work. Our Union 
Label Committee is very active. They 
are calling on all merchants and have 
been successful in placing union made 
garments of various kinds in the 
stores. Hod carriers and common 
laborers are putting on a membership 
drive. Machinists report progress. 
The writer has just returned from the 
State Federation of Labor Conven- 
tion at Mobile which he considers one 
of the best ever held with lots of good 
accomplished. Brother Fred Vann 
of the Painters was elected and we 
feel that in him we have a real live 
wire and a good trade unionist to 
promote our cause.—JACK BATEs. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles.—Retail meat cutters 
are substantially increasing their mem- 
bership, but at present are striking 
against Swift and Company who are 
refusing to negotiate a bona fide 
agreement. Cudahy Local Union No. 
207 has a credit union. We have 
plenty of local men to do the work 


* Data in this section are from organizers’ re- 
ports for May. 
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and ask that outsiders please stay 
away as there are no jobs open to 
them.—M. R. Tyson. 

Marysville. —Bartenders, hotel 
and restaurant employees, clerks and 
building tradesmen are adding to 
their membership. Some of our 
unions are working on new agree- 
ments.—J. E. MARCH. 


CANADA 


Quebec. — Fertilizers Union No. 
21869 is adding to its membership. 
Pressmen’s Union No. 152 celebrated 
its thirtieth anniversary, May 27, by 
having a banquet followed by a dance. 
—JOsEPH MATTE. 


COLORADO 


Pueblo. — Teamsters, operating 
engineers and electricians are increas- 
ing their membership. A strike in- 
volving about twenty-five men has 
been called on a PWA project over 
wages being paid hod carriers. There 
is a decided improvement in employ- 
ment of building tradesmen and some 
slight improvement generally along 
other lines —O. E. McGuire. 


CONNECTICUT 


New London.—We are still work- 
ing to have the entire shipyard at Gro- 
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ton under the American Federation 
of Labor banner. Because of the hur- 
ricane last fall carpenters and other 
building construction tradesmen have 
been busy, and there has been a short- 
age of skilled labor. This city is 
spending over $4,000,000 to recon- 
struct the ocean beach which was com- 
pletely destroyed—Ropert Hype. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington.—Teamsters are add- 
ing to their membership. An injunc- 
tion was handed down by the courts 
to prevent moving picture operators 
from picketing because of harming 
business. Our industrial schools are 
rated very high and vocational train- 
ing is offered with increase of trades 
in public schools. Electrical workers 
have a credit union. Employment at 
present is at a standstill. In several 
of the trades wages have slightly in- 
creased.—Rosert W. HILL. 


IDAHO 


Lewiston. — Lumber Workers 
Union No. 2584 and employees of 
Potlatch Forests, Inc., have a credit 
union. Employment is on the decline. 
Wages and hours show no improve- 
ments.—M. S. TAYLor. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago.—The Twenty-five unions 
belonging to the District Council of 
Hod Carriers and Building Laborers 
have all increased their membership. 
This increase became noticeable with 
the enforcement of rigid discipline 
making it mandatory to have paid-up 
cards on all jobs, with the abolishment 
of all permits. Senate Bill No. 297, 
hostile to organized labor, has passed 
the committee with favorable recom- 
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mendation and it will take every ef- 
fort at the command of organized 
labor to defeat it. Men teachers 
have a very effective credit union. A 
number of other Chicago unions tried 
the credit union system but with sad 
results to their membership. Employ- 
ment is stagnant, although there is 
some hope of an upturn in the build- 
ing trades this summer. The con- 
stant influx of non-residents because 
of the subway construction is begin- 
ning to cause confusion and added 
hardship. Chicago is overloaded at 
this time with unemployed men.—R. 
L. REDCLIFFE. 

Collinsville—A union of barten- 
ders, waiters and waitresses was char- 
tered and an application has been sent 
for charter for a beauticians union. 
The writer cooperates with the Social 
Security Board on matters pertaining 
to the members of the different unions. 
Good results have been obtained from 
advertising our carnival and union 
label week.—JOHN BECKMAN. 

Danville.—Laborers and teamsters 
are adding to their union membership. 
Employment is seasonal.—WILLIAM 
L. WATSON. 

Decatur.—The soy bean industry 
is beginning to progress due to the ac- 
tivities of the Archer-Daniels and 
Spencer Kellogg Companies. City 
and county employees, cereal plants 
and builders’ supply house employees 
are organizing. Both our central 
bodies have committees on social 
security to take care of all difficulties. 
Decatur is becoming the center of the 
soy bean industry and all plants are 
being organized—Harry MEIsEN- 
HELTER. 

Waukegan. — Building and Com- 
mon Laborers Union No. 152 added 
twenty-one new members last month; 
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bartenders, twenty-four. In the serv- 
ice trades all tradesmen are instructed 
to ask for union label buttons and 
cards. The labor peace bill known 
as S. 297 is modeled after the Peter- 
sen Law of Wisconsin and varies from 
that law in its 7,000 words of text, 
only in that reference to Illinois stat- 
utes appear where the Petersen Law 
relates to the Wisconsin statutes. 
Labor leaders in Lake County formu- 
lated their plans to go to Springfield 
as part of an intensive campaign to 
defeat this mystery bill which bans 
secondary picketing and secondary 
boycotts, places severe restrictions on 
the closed shop, the right to strike and 
other traditional union methods. 
Building and road construction is in- 
creasing to a great extent. Building 
Laborers Union No. 152 signed a new 
working agreement with the building 
and road contractors satisfactory to 
both parties concerned, — GEORGE 
NORDSTROM. 


INDIANA 


Elkhart.—We now have thirty-one 
unions affliated with our Elkhart 
County Central Labor Union and are 
concentrating all efforts to add the 
seventeen non-affiliates—GROVER C. 
McLAvuGHLIn. 

Kokomo.—Increased membership 
is reported by building construction 
laborers, carpenters, etc. The trouble 
at the Kokomo Pottery is not yet set- 
tled.—H. E. VINCENT. 

Shelbyville-—Carpenters and stove 
mounters report increased employ- 
ment. We have found a most effec- 
tive organizing method is to hold spe- 
cial educational programs followed by 
small group meetings at private 
homes. A favorable decision was 
handed down in the case of Glove 
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Workers Union No. 94 and this has 
had a steadying effect on all unions 
in the city. The Monte Glove Com- 
pany filed exceptions to the ruling and 
it is now before the National Labor 
Relations Board. Reports from lo- 
cal employment office indicated a 5 
per cent increase in employment. 
Orders are being held up for future 
shipment from local factories on ac- 
count of slowness of retail trade.— 
Harry H. Licurroor. 


IOWA 


Ames.—Plumbers, carpenters, and 
building laborers report increased 
membership. Employment is increas- 
ing and carpenters have secured a 
wage increase of ten cents an hour. 
Our business agent keeps a careful 
watch on working agreements of the 
building trades with fair contractors 
and PWA jobs and in this way aid 
in keeping the standard wage scale.— 
Howarp T. Conno_-y. 

Burlington.—Steel workers, labor- 
ers and teamsters report increased 
membership. Employment is increas- 
ing. Our city is well organized with 
all members of the different crafts at 
work. We do not at this time have 
any idle men to speak of.—J. O. 
JONEs. 

Des Moines.—Teamsters, building 
service employees, cooks and waiters 
report increased membership. In or- 
ganizing we call meetings, explain se- 
curity of employment through closed 
shop in which all share and demon- 
strate benefits of association by get- 
ting for some particular group im- 
proved working conditions. After that 
we usually have no trouble in organiz- 
ing. Mail carriers, bakery drivers and 
street car men, all have credit unions 
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chartered by the Federal Government. 
Some very good wage increases have 
been secured by agreement between 
building crafts and master builders.— 
James W, SOUTTER. 


KANSAS 


Coffeyville —M achinis ts have 
added twenty-five new members in the 
past month. The writer is trying to 
get each member to bring in one new 
member and to date has had very good 
luck with this method. Hotel and res- 
taurant employees have a credit 
union. Business is very slack with 
wages and hours remaining the same. 
—GeorGEe O, McManus, 


KENTUCKY 


Lexington. — Increased member- 
ship is reported by laborers, hod car- 
riers, stage hands, engineers and 
cement finishers. Building Trades 
Council gained 100 per cent closed 
shop agreement with Gibson-Taylor 
Construction Company. Fine support 
was given by representatives of the 
internationals involved. Thirty stone 
masons, a very enthusiastic group of 
mechanics, have formed a union. Ap- 
plication for charter has been made 
for a union of terrazzo and iron work- 
ers. Commissioner of Industrial La- 
bor Relations is to make the new state 
labor laws mandatory June 1 and this 
will prove a great boom to unorgan- 
ized crafts—W. R. BRUCE. 

Salina.—A monthly bulletin is be- 
ing inaugurated by the Central Labor 
Union to give news of interest to 
unions. It is to carry no advertising, 
being paid for by per capita subscrip- 
tion of affliated unions. News is com- 
piled by organizers, officials and dele- 
gates from each union, making all 


news responsible and authentic. In- 
vitations to prospective members by 
an organizing committee composed of 
three from each craft which meets 
weekly to organize new unions has 
proven a most effective method for or- 
ganizing. The Butzer Packing Com- 
pany discharged forty-four men May 
11 and put officials and office help in 
shipping room, but due to work of In- 
ternational Representative Stout of 
the Meat Cutters, enough union men 
were returned to take care of that 
work. The close-down was for the ob- 
vious reason to freeze out small stock- 
holders and terminate a union contract 
but they have not yet achieved this 
purpose. It is expected that the plant 
will be sold or reorganized and that 
operations will be resumed within a 
few weeks. The new superintendent 
of the city schools is very friendly to 
organized labor and a plan is being 
worked out for vocational training 
that will be beneficial to us. Steps 
have been taken to secure hospitaliza- 
tion which for $1.00 membership and 
80 cents per month per member will 
entitle each to three weeks entire hos- 
pitalization per year and 25 per cent 
discount from regular price beyond 
this time. However, the balance due 
on the year must be paid at the time 
of admission. —A. V, LUNDGREN. 


LOUISIANA 


Shreveport.—The majority of the 
unions report increased membership. 
The old method of citing to workers 
that employers, professional groups, 
business organizations, etc., form as- 
sociations to protect and promote 
their interests, which are not the 
interests of the working people, is 
what forces organization to the front 
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among workers. Auto mechanics 
strike in one dealer’s shop immedi- 
ately followed by lockout of other 
dealers and several independents, 
known to the trade as the Automotive 
Trades Association, went into effect 
the last week in March. Employers, 
forced to negotiate or face prosecu- 
tion by the National Labor Relations 
Board, decided to conciliate and ne- 
gotiate with the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. A settlement 
was secured whereby weekly wage 
increases were guaranteed and the 
preferential union shop clause in- 
cluded. The men have returned to 
work. An effort will be made to 
organize state highway workers. In 
the construction line employment is 
increasing. —W. H. WINKo. 
Shreveport.—Substantial member- 
ship increase is reported by common 
laborers, laundry workers, auto me- 
chanics—others show slight increase. 
Mass meetings are held in all towns 
where unions need assistance. Strike 
settled for auto mechanics with closed 
shop and increase in pay. Milk driv- 
ers signed an agreement carrying 
closed shop and increased wages. We 
had a big mass meeting which was 
well attended by both union and non- 
union men to raise a victory fund of 
$100,000 to be used for educational 
purposes. Efforts will be made to 
unionize clerks, salesmen and white 
collar workers.—J. A. BRADLEY. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Lawrence.— Bakery drivers will 
have a credit union in operation 
shortly. Wages have been increased 
for building laborers; hours have been 
shortened and wages increased for 
cooks and waiters, beer and liquor 
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drivers. Transportation drivers re- 
ceived a very substantial wage in- 
crease.—TimoTHy H. O’NEIL. 

Marlboro.—Carpenters, plumbers, 
painters, electricians, shoe workers, 
clerks and truck drivers are organiz- 
ing. The West Construction Com- 
pany is building a big tunnel for the 
Metropolitan Water Works for the 
State and paying better than the union 
scale. The job will take a large crew 
of men and last three years or more. 
Employment is still slack here and 
only good on government and state 
projects.—JOHN T. TUCKER. 

Middleboro.—The building trades 
are taking in new members. When 
we are able to get a job for a man 
we can always get him to join the 
union. This vicinity is becoming more 
union labor conscious. Better wages 
and improved working conditions ob- 
tain through the building crafts.— 
WILL ANDERSON. 


MINNESOTA 


International Falls—Hod carriers 
and common laborers are adding to 
their membership. Paper mill unions 
are negotiating contracts. A few ad- 
ditional men are being put to work. 
—W. E. READMAN. 


MISSOURI 


Columbia.—Laborers are adding 
to their membership, and have as- 
sisted in organizing brickyards in this 
locality. Their wage scale has been 
increased from 50 and 60 cents to 
60, 70 and 80 cents an hour; electri- 
cians report wage increases of from 
75 cents to $1.00, $1.00 to $1.37%4; 
bartenders reduced their working 
hours from seventy to fifty-four with 
the same pay.—Marcus CRAIG. 
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Joplin— Teamsters, bakers, hod 
carriers, engineers and building crafts- 
men are increasing their membership 
rolls. A reorganization campaign is in 
progress and we have a better outlook 
than at any time in the past twenty 
years. Large groups of men are being 
employed on various construction 
jobs. Wages of common laborers 
have increased from 25 to §5 cents an 
hour; teamsters from 40 to 60 cents 
an hour.—F Loyp C. WEBB. 

Joplin.—Hodcarriers and building 
laborers, carpenters, teamsters and 
chauffeurs are adding to their union 
membership. A union of hod carriers 
and building laborers was chartered 
April 24 with 28 charter members 
and the union is growing and getting 
along nicely—Rosert L. BRouGH. 

Moberly.—Barbers and bakers pay 
sick benefits. Auto mechanics secured 
the closed shop with 15 cents an hour 
wage increase. Employment is gain- 
ing slightly. Several new unions have 
been organized under our general or- 
ganizing campaign. Merchants are 
resenting our efforts to organize their 


clerks.—R. E. LEE. 
MONTANA 


Kalispell—Membership increases 
are reported by hod carriers and build- 
ing laborers, teamsters, lumber and 
sawmill workers (three locals) and 
by the new union of loggers affiliated 
with the Lumber and Sawmill Work- 
ers. We have our best organizing 
results by calling a meeting at the 
Carpenters Hall and presenting the 
advantages of membership in what- 
ever union is in process of organiza- 
tion. Continued pressure on unfair 
firms is having beneficial effect in 
bringing in new members—also the 


circulation of “this is union money 
I’m spending—where is your button 
or shop card?” helps materially in 
gaining members. Bakeries have 
signed closed shop contracts with 
$5.00 per week per man increase and 
guarantee of year around work. Car- 
penters report increased employment 
in their line. Engineers are doing a 
fine job of getting closed shop con- 
ditions in new road construction work 
in this territory. Teamsters and build- 
ing laborers are keeping majority of 
big jobs in line and fair to local unions. 
There is a possibility of our local high 
school offering some training in avia- 
tion mechanics. We are investigating 
three local credit union setups and ex- 
pect to start one very soon in the 
Trades Council. We have three here 
now that are State chartered. Team- 
sters maintain a satisfactory agree- 
ment with local clinic. Typographical 
Union hopes soon to have all journey- 
men in county signed up—only one 
remains outside of the union at pres- 
ent. Carpenters report employment 
increase. Fire fighters, through state 
legislation, have made substantial 
gains in past six months.—CRAEME 
B. BAKER. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln.—All building trades 
unions report increased membership. 
Our organizing is carried on by 
committees from the Central Labor 
Union and the Building Trades Coun- 
cil with the outside help of interna- 
tional representatives and the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Our Cen- 
tral Labor Union has a credit union, 
State chartered. Employment is in- 
creasing somewhat but wages remain 
the same as in last year’s agreements. 
—Britt Pryor. 
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NEW JERSEY 


Newark.— Hotel and restaurant, 
and furniture workers floor covering 
unions report increased membership. 
In organizing we first use personal 
contact and distribution of literature; 
this is followed by the use of a sound 
truck and mass meetings, which the 
writer has found most effective. Ac- 
tion has been instituted in the Court 
of Chancery for failure of the Essex 
Chair Company to live up to its agree- 
ment with the local union. For years 
we had the Trades Union Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Association, but due to lack of 
funds it is no longer in existence. Em- 
ployment is on the decline. As a re- 
sult of the wage and hour law, wages 
have been increased and hours re- 
duced in some instances.—OLIVER T. 
Woop. 

NEW YORK 


New York City.—There has been 
a sharp decline in the excavation in- 
dustry in the past three months, due, 
we believe, to many heavy construc- 
tion jobs being completed. Many new 
projects have been proposed and we 
believe the excavation work will pick 
up when these start. It is well for 
Organized Labor to guard _ itself 
against WPA activities as far as the 
excavation industry is concerned, as it 
seems that this branch of the Federal 
Government is determined to disrupt 
organized labor. We suggest that 
every trade unionist write his sena- 
tor and representative and demand 
that they get some of the things they 
pay for instead of the Workers Alli- 
ance using its influence to build a 
machine at the cost of bona fide union 
men. At this writing union men can- 
not get their social security or unem- 
ployment compensation, relief or a 
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job in the excavation industry and this 
is indeed serious—E. E. WILLIAMs. 
Utica. — Truck drivers, laborers 
and waiters are adding to their union 
rolls. A meeting of all upstate dele- 
gates was called and $1,600 was 
pledged and $1,000 more expected to 
be raised to take care of A. Edwards, 
delegate of the Truck Drivers, who 
was given one year in jail on framed- 
up charges. This will be used for 
attorneys fees in the above case. 
There seems to be a concerted drive 
against organized labor in all sections. 
Legislation to wreck unions is being 
pushed to the limit by anti-union em- 
ployers and associations. We are do- 
ing our utmost to prevent passage of 
these bills—Rocco F. De PERNo. 


OHIO 


Coshocton. — Service employees 
gained the closed shop and minimum 
rate of 48% cents an hour for one 
year from April, 1939, to April, 1940. 
Prospects are good for the organiza- 
tion of teachers, truck drivers and em- 
ployees of the Coshocton Straw Paper 
Company. We have a local committee 
on education.—Emm rT Davis. 

Springfield. — Injunctions have 
handicapped the local labor move- 
ment in its efforts to organize work- 
ers and better wages and working con- 
ditions. | Promises made by the pres- 
ent state Republican administration 
in its pre-election platform to enact 
legislation regulating issuance of in- 
junctions have not been put into effect, 
nor is there evidence such will be done 
at this session of the General Assem- 
bly. Local labor is assisting the Mo- 
tion Picture Operators’ Union in 
making a test case of an injunction 
case prohibiting peaceful picketing 
and bannering. Hearing will begin in 
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May. With exception of bindery em- 
ployes, printing trades in this jurisdic- 
tion are practically 100 per cent or- 
ganized. ‘Truckers and chauffeurs, 
building trades, culinary workers and 
bartenders and meat cutters are mak- 
ing good headway in membership 
campaigns. 

There is discussion of medical 
clinics and group hospitalization. 
Nothing concrete has developed. Em- 
ployment has been steadily increasing 
in all trades. Building is making 
good progress. There is no active 
interest in vocational training in 
schools. Some work is being done in 
manual training, but lack of funds 
makes it impossible to carry on an 
effect program.—C. W. RIcu. 


OKLAHOMA 


Norman.—Unions generally are 
increasing their membership, and our 
drive this month is to further or- 
ganize the cleaning and pressing and 
laundry industries—JACK KENNEDY. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie.—Machinists, teamsters and 
bakers are adding to their member- 
ship. Personal contact and passing 
out handbills together with closer co- 
operation between the different crafts 
have aided in organizing. Settlement 
of strike at the Marx Toy Works with 
victory for the workers. The Cen- 
tral Labor Union is working on plans 
for vocational education. There is 
not much improvement in employ- 
ment or wages but there is some 
advance in hourly rates—EDWARD 
F, HEALY. 

Erie.—Our most effective organiz- 
ing method is the house to house 
contacts. Marx Toy Works: em- 
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ployees won a new contract with 
substantial gains after a two weeks’ 
strike. Plans are under way to increase 
vocational education courses but due 
to financial difficulties they are at a 
standstill—-ARTHUR GEORGE. 

Harrisburg.—Our Central Labor 
Union has purchased a three-story 
building to be converted into a Labor 
Temple. We are concentrating our 
efforts on organizing newswriters 
upon Harrisburg Dailies to combat 
the Guild organization and also to 
unionize business office employees— 
sentiment is for American Federation 
of Labor. Hospitalization plans have 
been endorsed by local unions and the 
Central Labor Union. A slight in- 
crease in employment has been re- 
ported in the newspaper field in the 
past several months. — GLENN H. 
FELLER. 

Harrisburg. — Barbers, _ building 
service employees and boot and shoe 
workers report substantial member- 
ship gains. Efforts are being made 
to establish a local upholsterers union. 
Item of most interest is the purchase 
of a building to be used as a Labor 
Temple.—Raymonp E. STRALEY. 

Lancaster.—Barbers, painters, 
mail carriers and mail clerks all pay 
sick benefits to their members. Mov- 
ing picture operators signed contracts 
with all theatres but no wage increases 
were obtained. Electricians secured 
an increase of ten cents an hour. Con- 
ditions are improving locally. A co- 
operative store will soon open. Our 
Central Labor Union endorsed it and 
members are buying shares. Directors 
have promised that they will use union 
labor. April 1 the Central Labor 
Union took title to the discontinued 
Manor Street School and every affili- 
ated union will hold its meetings under 
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Che Better Way to Serve 


@ A STEWARDESS-NURSE warms a glass of 
milk for a sick child . . . tenderly, she places 
a pillow on the Coach seat so the little fel- 
low will rest more comfortably. A conduc- 
tor carefully helps an elderly lady to alight 
from the train... a station attendant sees 
that she’s put safely into a taxicab. 

® LITTLE things, perhaps, in the daily routine 
of a railroad. Call them little, if you like. 
But—humaan little things, nevertheless. . . 
services prompted by a friendly desire to be 
helpful . . . performed willingly and with 
neighborly sincerity. 

To the 40,000 men and women... 
associated with our railroad—ticket agents, 
conductors, freight agents, engineers, offi- 
cers, clerks and the rest of us—such acts of 
kindness are the real incentives behind our 
jobs. They vision the will to please that we 
try always to reflect in our dealings with 
those who ride with us and those who ship 
freight over our lines. 


Baltimore « Ohio 
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one roof. It is a two-story brick build- 
ing 50 feet by 50 feet with a plot of 
ground 165 by 200 feet, which will 
give us plenty of room for expansion. 
The writer has carried a union card 
since 1912 and never has he found the 
leaders in the Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and the Chamber of Commerce 
as receptive as at present. All think 
well of the American Federation of 
Labor and as a result we have doubled 
the membership of our affliated 
unions in the past two years.— 
GEorGE J. KAMM. 

Pittsburgh.—Through agreement 
employees of the Pittsburgh Terminal 
Warehouse and Transfer Company 
secured a 10 per cent wage increase, 
one week’s vacation after a year of 
employment, time and one half for 
overtime, double time for Sundays 
and holidays, closed shop conditions 
and the forty-four hour week. All em- 
ployees of the Iron City Electric Com- 
pany in most instances were able to 
get a 20 per cent wage increase, two 
weeks’ vacation after six months of 
employment, payment for eight legal 
holidays, closed shop conditions, time 
and one half for all time over forty- 
four hours a week and double time for 
Sundays and holidays. Employees of 
the United States Rubber Company 
secured a 4 per cent wage increase, 
closed shop conditions and an addi- 
tional holiday with pay for Armistice 
Day. There has been a slight increase 
in employment in the retail furniture 
field, and we are negotiating collec- 
tively with the major furniture stores 
to establish equalized rates of pay and 
shorter work week schedule-—ELMER 
A. COLE. 

Washington.—The writer has been 
cooperating with the teamsters and 
hotel and restaurant unions for the 


past month and as a result ten tap 
rooms have signed and by June 1 we 
expect all others to follow suit. Team- 
sters have added about 125 to their 
membership. In the glass industry 
employment has picked up about 35 
per cent. A combined Buy American 
Union Label Campaign was launched 
May 15—we expect great results 
from this drive. As the giass con- 
tainer industry is the backbone of this 
city we are working for the adoption 
of the ‘‘no deposit” light weight beer 
container.—CHARLES A. SPANGLER. 

West Bridgewater.—Plumbers and 
steamfitters pay sick benefits. All 
agreements signed for the ensuing 
year—bricklayers’ scale increased 
from $12.00 to $14.00 a day. Em- 
ployment is slowly increasing. Cen- 
tral Labor Union is putting on a cam- 
paign to have locals affiliate with that 
body. The majority of our old union 
members are back in good standing. 
Sentiment and activity in our locality 
is for strong organization and good 
conditions.—WILLIAM R. Moore. 

York.—There is a slight increase 
in employment in factories and in the 
construction industries; the building 
trades are hard pressed to supply 
enough union craftsmen. Weekly 
meetings are being held for men em- 
ployed in metal trades in and around 
York and the employees are slowly 
responding by signing application 
cards. Sentiment in favor of unionism 
is prevalent and our organizing com- 
mittee is kept busy answering re- 
quests and holding meetings in an 
effort to establish new organizations. 
—Rosert A. WARNER. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence.—Meat cutters, auto 
salesmen and auto mechanics report 
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Our Powder Room’ 
on every road 


substantial membership gains. We 
find that by sending committees to 
give talks at the Central Labor Union 
meetings and at other local lodge 
meetings very successful results are 
obtained in organizing the different 
crafts. Nearly 300 auto mechanics 
have been on strike for two weeks and 
we expect the auto salesmen to come 
out shortly. Both groups are deter- 
mined to win their fight for better con- 
ditions. We have appointed a com- 
mittee to study vocational training. 
While we have no credit unions, yet 
this is a subject much discussed. Union 
progress is reported for this vicinity, 
as evidenced by new agreements being 
presented for negotiation, all of which 
carry higher wages and better work- 
ing conditions. —E, S, PAINE. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks.—The only substan- 
tial increase is in the truck drivers’ 
union, although ali unions are making 
small membership gains. We have 
found the most effective organizing 
method where the employees are all 
unorganized is to meet with the em- 
ployees of one concern at a time in 
each industry or craft. The workers 
in a small meeting feel more free to 
ask questions and get more interested 
than in a big meeting. Various unions 
are signing new contracts for 1939 
and 1940, such as printers, carpenters, 
bakery workers, cereal workers, beet 
sugar workers, pressmen, meat cut- 
ters, truck drivers, bricklayers, whole- 
sale salesmen and electrical workers 
whereby increased pay and reduced 
hours and other favorable working 
conditions were secured. Railway 
clerks and meat cutters have credit 
unions chartered by the Federal Gov- 
ernment.—FLoyD COVERSTON. 








"You're lucky, Betty,’’ says Mother. *'I remember when it was 
hard to find clean attractive rest rooms like this. Now, we just 
look for the green-and-white Registered Rest Room signs at 
Texaco Dealers along the road. Then we can always be sure.”’ 
* » - 

You, too, can always be SURE. Our Registered Rest 
Room signs are always a promise of clean fully-equipped 
rest rooms at our stations. 

They are backed by our signed pledges ...and by our 
famous fleet of “White Patrol” inspec- 
tion cars on the road in all 48 States. TE 


You'll find Registered Rest Rooms 
marked by the neat green-and-white 
curb sign at Texaco Dealers. Look 
for it on every road. 


TEXACO 
DEALERS 


originators of REGISTERED REST ROOMS 


Published in bebalf of more than 45,000 independent Texaco 
Dealers by The Texas Company... makers of Fire-Chief and 
Sky Chief Gasolines, Insulated Texaco and Havoline Motor 
Oils, Marfak and more thaz 350 Industrial Lubricants. 
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Rapid City.—Substantial gains in 
membership reported by carpenters. 
We are planning a big rally for May 
26 with the State Federation of Labor 
President, who will stay thirty days, 
and in addition other prominent in- 
ternational representatives will at- 
tend. We are trying to establish vo- 
cational classes for cement workers. 
Employment is increasing slightly 
among building tradesmen.—F. W. 
MERRITT. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Clarksburg.—All building trades 
unions report substantial membership 
gains. The American Flint Glass 
Workers Convention convenes here in 
July and this is helping to organize 
the hotel and restaurant workers. The 
window glass cutters league has a 
credit union. Employment is increas- 
ing. No improvement in wages and 
hours.—PAuL E. WEBER. 

Huntington.—Building trades are 
making progress in organizing all 
building contractors. Trucking firms 
are getting better organized. Supply 
and other operators in the trucking 
industries are very much interested in 
a program to get their workers into 
the American Federation of Labor, 
and we are now working on a wage 
scale and working conditions for the 
different branches of this industry. 
New agreements for truck drivers 
have been presented to the Ross 
Concrete and the City Lumber and 
Supplies Companies. In the majority 
of cases unemployment benefits are 
paid promptly. — GEorGE WooTeEN. 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville-—The present state ad- 
ministration is making drastic attacks 


on organized labor and have halted 
what efforts have been made to in- 
crease union membership. A volun- 
tary committee of individual Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor members 
has been set up for the purpose of or- 
ganizing a farmer-labor progressive 
political unit. Members of Auto 
Workers Unions Nos. 95 and 121 and 
employees of the Parker Pen Com- 
pany have credit unions under state 
control. With regard to securing 
medical care for union members | 
wish to state that Dr. R. J. H. 
Weiher, D.D., was brought to this 
city three years ago by the General 
Motors Corporation as a company 
dentist for its employees on a coop- 
erative basis. About that time labor 
trouble in their local plants prevented 
carrying out the original plans, and 
the company has since dropped its 
interest. However, Dr. Weiher estab- 
lished a local office and proceeded to 
carry out the original plans as far as 
possible. He met with considerable 
opposition from the Dental Society 
which he has effectively nullified, like- 
wise opposition from the State Board, 
which is now no longer a hindrance. 
He carried on his work chiefly among 
the auto workers. The writer con- 
ferred with him last week and invited 
him to extend his sphere of opera- 
tions to members of all unions, which 
he agreed to do and said he would 
enlarge his offices and take in an as- 
sociate if contracts enough were ob- 
tained. The basis of agreement in his 
new contracts are as follows: a total 
cost of thirty dollars for the complete 
dental care of the individual for three 
years. This may be paid in one pay- 
ment or on the basis of five dollars 
with contract and two dollars and fifty 
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cents per month for one year. Every 
local union member should take ad- 
vantage of this valuable co-operative 
service for himself and the members 
of his family who will be treated on 
the same basic arrangement. In a 
discussion this week with Dr. Vincent 
Koch (M.D.), a tentative plan was 
discussed for the group medical care 
of workers and their families. Dr. 
Koch is pioneering the plan and is en- 
deavoring to arrange it so that every 
M.D. in the Rock County Medical 
Association will be available for the 
plan, which will mean that any indi- 
vidual may call in any doctor he 
chooses under the terms of the con- 
tract. While details are not complete, 
many of its features are now accep- 
table. These include the necessity of 
at least 500 contractors for the service 
before it can be started. Contractor 
must pay three dollars for the first 
call in addition to the regular monthly 
fees. This is to eliminate any unnec- 
essary calls and prevent abuses. The 
tentative fees are as follows: One dol- 
lar per month for single persons, two 
dollars per month for man and wife, 
and three dollars per month for a 
family regardless of its size. Only 
bona fide employees in private indus- 
try will be enrolled. Arrangements 
must yet be completed as to just what 
income brackets will be included in 
the plan. Naturally the medics do 
not want to include $4,000 per year 
people on the same basis as $1,000 
income earners. Some are for limit- 
ing the enrollees to those earning be- 
low a stipulated annual income, which 
figure was undecided. I suggested a 
plan of accepting those wage-earners 
in the higher income brackets on the 
basis of slightly higher fees so that 
all may be included in this co-opera- 
tive plan—Cart E. Bunce. 











Where Gay Crowds Gather... 
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BRIGHT AND BRISK 
FOR KEENER REFRESHMENT 


@ Hear them call for PABST BLUE RIBBON again 
and again. It’s the beer you can drink more of 
—and never tire of. For there’s nothing heavy 
to slow up its delightfully refreshing action. 

Back of every bottle of : 
BLUE RIBBON is a 95-year 
history of matchless brew- 
ing skill. And in every 
glass there’s a sprightly 
tang and sparkle. 

That’s why, the world 
over, smart people Perk- 
Up with PaBsT. 


PASS THE WORD 
YOU WANT 


Pabst BLUE RIBBON 


Copyright 1939, Pabst Sales Company, Chicago 
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IN THOUSANDS OF CITIES 
A PART OF THE 
BUSINESS COMMUNITY 
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In thousands of cities, Pure Oil dealers’ 
blue-and-white stations are known for the 
quality of the products they sell . . . the 
friendly-neighbor service they render. 
But these stations represent more than 
that, for each Pure Oil Dealer has a vital 
part in the business life of the community. 
Such well-established local sales outlets 
are backed by a company with producing 
wells in nine states ... seven refineries 
. a well balanced water, pipe-line, and 
railway transportation system. Quality is 
controlled from oil well to service station. 
And just as each Pure Oil Dealer prides 
himself on his part in the neighborhood 
business, so The Pure Oil Company is 
proud of the part its products take in 
serving modern motoring and modern 
industry. 


THE PURE OIL COMPANY 
U. Ss. A. 








A luxury? Yes !— 
. - « but not in price! 


LIPTON’S 
The World’s T E A 
Greatest 
No beverage except water costs as little 


as tea . . . even Tea as fine as Lipton’s! 


Start serving Lipton’s today! Then 
taste the most delicious and reviving 
drink that nature offers! Tea at its 


wonderful best—Lipton’s Tea. 


Lipton’s Tea is blended and packed in 
U. S. A. From grower to user in full- 
weight packages which retain all of the 
rich flavor and garden-freshness. Manu- 
factured by Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., 
Hoboken, N. J. 











—“<“PEPS YOU UP” 











